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PREFACE 
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Although references to another series of Lectures^ 
are occasionally made in these pages, the author does 
not wish them to be regarded as in any way con- 
stituting part of the same scheme. As may be 
readily seen, the point of view here taken is quite 
distinct from that taken in the other case ; so that 
where agreement occurs it is accidental, and where 
(as may happen once or twice) a certain degree of 
opposition is observable, it is not essential. Each 
series should be referred to its own central idea ; it 
being understood that in this case, as in the other, 
the author does not claim for his opinions any more 
than a conjectural value. 

• * From Old to New : a Sketch of the Present Religious Position.' 
Edikbubgh: September 1S7 2, 
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THE SOCIAL GROWTHS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



—0^ 



I. 

No ONE, I should imagine, who possesses any power 
of observation, and who exercises his observation on 
the events now taking place around us, can fail to 
perceive that the present time is a time of considerable 
conflict. Conflict, not necessarily of fleets and armies, 
but of ruling ideas. If we look into a heap of the 
newspapers that are published day by day or week 
by week, we cannot but be struck with the diversity 
of opinions which they represent; and if we regard 
each newspaper, as we may very fairly do, as the 
summing up of the ultimate aims of a certain portion 
of society, we may get a very good idea of the 
difierent directions in which mankind are disposed to 
move. We might divide a heap of such journals 
into religious papers, commercial papers, artistic 
papers, political papers, scientific papers ; and each of 
these divisions would again have its subdivisions. 
Among the religious newspapers we should find, as re- 
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3 The Social Grozvths of 

presentative of two apparent extremes, the ^ Kecord ' 
and the ^ Church Times ' ; among the political journals 
a position no less mutually antagonistic maintained by 
the * Standard ' and the ^ National Reformer ' ; artistic 
disputes would not remain unknown to us; science 
too, we should find, has its battles and its skirmishes ; 
and probably the only matter with regard to which we 
should find complete unaminity prevailing would be 
the price lists of the Stock and Share market, which 
seem to possess an equal interest for the Ritualist and 
the Calvinist, the republican and the peer. 

The observation of such a conflict, such a series of 
conflicts,, cannot fail to interest us ; and, having once 
become conscious of their existence, the next most 
natural step is to ask how they came to exist ; what 
they all mean ; towards what they all tend ? We are 
told sometimes that certain movements are the re- 
actionary effects of others ; that Trade Unions, for 
example, are the consequence of the accumulation of 
capital in few hands ; that free-thought in respect of 
religious matters is a reactionary consequence of the 
follies of Calvinism and Ritualism ; that Ritualism itself 
is a reactionary consequence of Calvinism ; and so on 
almost without limit. And the whole thing, if we at- 
tempt to solve it in this way, becomes more puzzling 
than ever ; for we find that many movements which at 
first seemed clearly distinct, prove, on closer inspec- 
tion, to contain certain portions of others. Much 
Calvinistic dissent is found to contain a certain pro- 
portion of the commercial spirit ; revivals of art are 
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found to be mixed up with revivals of monasticism ; 
and we are at a loes to know, in these and simitar 
cases, which is cause and which is effect. And pos- 
sibly we are at last obliged to give up the attempt in 
despair, and led to conclude that these different move- 
ments, which we at first imagined to be cause and 
effect, are really the parallel effects of some common 
cause. 

Now, with this very brief introduction, it is a theory 
such as this that these pages are written to illustrate ; 
the theory, namely, that these apparently conflicting 
interests of our time are not related to each other as 
causes and effects, but are rather parallel results of 
one great cause ; that they are parallel evidences of 
one great reaction. Of course, in using the expres- 
sion, ^ one great cause,' I use it only comparatively. I 
use it in the same sense as it might be used, if 
we said that the steam was the cause of movement in 
machinery ; without doubt it is the steam that moves 
the machinery, but then the combustion of the fuel is 
a cause beyond the steam, and the geological process 
under which the coal was formed is a cause again 
beyond the combustion of the fuel. And so, when I 
speak of one great cause, I speak only comparatively, 
without implying a contradiction of the fact, that 
there were causes lying in infinite succession beyond 
the particular one which is spoken of. It would of 
course be impossible, in this limited space, to thread 
the labyrinth of all history ; this would be impossible, 
indeed, in any given space of time. AJl attempts to 
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4 TAe Social Growths of 

trace the phases of human thought and action must 
assume something to begin with, even as all theories 
of evolution must terminate backwards in the ex- 
istence of something, be it but nebulous haze, whose 
origin can be neither traced nor conceived of. And 
therefore, in going back to a certain point in history, 
and assuming a certain then condition of things, without 
particularly specifying their causes, I am doing nothing 
more than is done by the most voluminous and uni- 
versal historian that ever wrote; and of course, at 
the same time, I do not ask that these statements 
should be regarded as anything more than conjectural. 
Still, though it may be to a certain extent hazardous 
to assert the conmion cause of the various movements 
going on around us, it is much less hazardous to assert 
that they are the results of some common cause, rather 
than the causes or effects of each other; for ex- 
perience proves that where masses of mankind are 
concerned, it takes a long time for any particular 
cause to produce its ultimate effect ; and therefore we 
are always more likely to be near the truth when we 
remove the cause to as great a distance as possible. 

Now, as it is impossible to thread the whole laby- 
rinth of history in our search after causes, so it is 
equally impossible to take into account the infinite 
number of effects existing around us. We must 
make some classification of them more or less arbi- 
trary, but a classification which wiU more or less, we 
may hope, include all the most important. And, for 
the purposes of this essay, I propose to divide the social 
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growths of our time into these five heads — Repub- 
licanism, Commercialism, Evangelicalism, Byronism, 
Humanitarianism. These may be called the new- 
shoots of society ; and a brief justification of the use 
of this term will to a great extent help to make my 
whole meaning plainer. Of what is a new shoot the 
result ? the new shoots of wheat, for instance, that in 
spring time begin to make their appearance above 
ground ? They are the result of a decomposition of 
the old fruit. The grain rots away under ground, the 
solid useful part of it becomes corruption and dust ; 
but from this corruption the new shoot springs up, 
forcing its way through the earth, acquiring more 
vigour the harder the resistance which it has to over- 
come ; at last emerging to the light with a disturbance 
of the earth's crust as terrible to small ants and 
emmets as an earthquake or an eruption of Vesuvius. 
Now, in a very similar manner, have these new shoots 
of society and thought resulted from the decomposi- 
tion of the old fruits. But when was the period of 
that decomposition ? What were those fruits ? 

If we look into the history of European society (and 
to Europe ^we must limit ourselves) during the period 
reaching, say, from the middle of the seventeenth to 
the end of the eighteenth centuries, we find there is 
but one word by which to describe it — corruption ; or 
we might say unreality ; for corruption and unreality 
are in many respects the same, being the retention of 
a little altered exterior, while the internal conditions 
with which that exterior was originally associated are 
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changed and are constantly changing. Feudalism 
wis dead ; had died about that time when the Genoese 
sailor came safely back from the region of the Hes- 
perides with the tidings of a new land ; a land not 
indeed whose fruits were golden, but yet whose rocks 
laid bare by rivers glittered with the immediate wealth 
squght by adventurers ; whose common soil was still 
more rich in the more solid wealth that comes ' of 
labour. The Church, too, was dead; had died, it 
might be thought, in the flames which consumed the 
Papal Bull in the square at Wittenberg. And all 
over Europe continued to stalk phantoms of Feudalism 
and Ecclesiasticism ; worse than this, the two spectres 
joined hand in hand to persecute the men who began 
to think, the men who were compelled to labour. The 
inquisition dungeons in Naples ; the Bastille in Paris ; 
men in iron masks at the word of a king, in iron 
tortures at the word of a Jesuit; the most sacred 
things of humanity made ridiculous, the most 
ridiculous matters of etiquette made sacred ; vast 
districts laid waste in the wars of sovereigns who 
were not their sovereigns ; homes depopulated in the 
name of rulers who were themselves the ruled. Or, 
to leave Europe proper and to turn to our own islands, 
in which, owing to the constitution of climate and 
human nature, the pendulum of progress has never, 
or scarcely ever, indulged in such wild swings between 
tyranny and anarchy, not the less do we find utter 
corruption and unreality reigning there. Kings who 
were goveimed by their mistresses; clergy who 
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preached and disdained to practise anything but 
what they did not preach; art like that of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, which aimed at flattering aristocracy 
and kept an eye to the main chance ; criticism like 
that of Dr. Johnson, which wrapped up simplicity 
in obscurity, and sought to measure genius with a 
two-foot rule ; a general desire to imitate everything 
and originate nothing ; — such were some of the symp- 
toms of corruption and unreality in our own islands 
during that dreadful winter of almost two centuries, 
from which we are now, it may be hoped, beginning 
to emerge. 

Now from this corruption, as a necessary consequence, 
sprang new life ; the long season of unreality began 
at last to result in a desire for reality. But though 
the search for reality was universal, the direction in 
which it was sought depended altogether upon pre- 
ceding circumstances. To give an illustration: if a 
number of persons should be upset in a boat, they 
will all be equally inspired with a desire to preserve 
their lives. But they will not all adopt the same 
means to this end. One will strike out for the shore ; 
another, perhaps, will climb upon the capsized boat 
and call for help; while a third, and perhaps the 
wisest, will, if he can, get hold of an oar and wait 
quietly and patiently to be delivered. Now, in a case 
of this sort, we know well enough, there is no need 
for us to remind ourselves or each other, that it is 
not mere accident that determines the course pursued 
by each. We know that the choice between swinaming, 
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or shouting, or holding on to an oar has been deter- 
mined for each person by a combination of preceding 
circumstances — circumstances often which we should 
never expect could affect such an occasion. Each 
tries to save himself in his own way, and possibly 
could not save himself in any other ; and to anyone 
asking the man who held on by an oar, Why he did 
not swim to the bank? the proper and complete 
answer would be, that he had never learnt to swim. 
Now, just in this way, when the desire for something 
healthy and real arose out of weariness with what was 
corrupt and unreal, though all men desired reality, 
it was not to be expected that they would all seek 
reality in the same direction ; but rather it was to be 
expected that the direction in which they sought it 
would be determined by their pre-existing conditions. 
It was not to be expected that the man who became 
unconscious of unreality in religion would in conse- 
quence become a rioter against the crown ; it was not 
to be expected that the man who saw unreality in art 
would become the expounder of a new theology ; nor 
was it to be expected that the man who saw unreality 
in prevailing systems of trade would become an ad- 
vocate for the emancipation of mankind from every 
shade of superstition. And thus it is that in this 
time of ours we have, as results of the same cause, so 
many movements of men in companies ; some move- 
ments partly sympathetic, some indifferent to each 
other, some absolutely hostile. But, be it observed, 
even though some of these movements may be futile. 
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though they may be endeavouring to lead the world 
in wrong directions, yet are they useful, and yet have 
their sincere supporters — those, that is, who support 
them, as they think, for the good of their race and not 
for the sake of fame to themselves — done good service. 
For before the true can meet with general acceptance, 
the false must have proved its falsity ; must have run 
against the hard wall of facts, and thus been broken 
to pieces. I shall eventually return to this very 
point, and endeavour to show what shipwrecks of this 
kind are even now taking place. In the meantime 
let us briefly glance at the five principal movements 
which I have named, define what they are, and note 
where they have made their appearance. 

The first I mentioned was Republicanism. When 
this effort after reality first made its appearance in 
Europe, we know well enough ; and, as during the age 
preceding our own the existence of kings was re- 
garded as the prime fact of society, it is perhaps but 
natural that the event which, more than anything else, 
proved the fallaciousness of that theory — viz. the 
great French Revolution — should be accepted as 
typical of the universal, if sometimes less tragic, revo- 
lution which Europe about that time, before and since, 
was undergoing. Without discussing at the moment 
whether there have not been events (less widely known, 
perhaps) more remarkable than that drama of blood, 
more fit to be regarded as the point from which to date 
the salvation of society, let us just consider what that 
revolution meant, and what has resulted from it. It 
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was simply an assertion of the right of the many to 
live at the sacrifice, if necessary, of the few, in contra- 
distinction to the formerly received dogma, that the 
few had a right to live at the cost of the many. At 
the time it took place, and in the neighbourhood where 
, it took place, the few were living in the worst sort of 
luxury, while the many were absolutely starving ; and 
they might have starved or eaten grass, for anything the 
few would have done to help them. This, and scarcely 
more, was the meaning of that event when it took 
place ; but was not this a remarkable enough outgrowth 
of reality from the midst of the unreal ? There is not 
much need for me to enlarge upon this matter ; we know 
the history of the time well enough ; and we know also 
what has been the result of its events upon Europe, 
upon ourselves. The rights of democracy have been 
acknowledged as more real and substantial than those 
of autocracy or aristocracy ; the right of the majority to 
rule has become the head corner-stone of our prevail- 
ing politics ; day by day we are taking more careful 
measures to ensure that the vote of democracy shall be 
its own vote, determined by its own intelligence, and 
not the vote of an aristocracy purchasing the voices of 
those who have been accustomed to regard themselves 
as dependent upon it. And though, as perhaps we 
shall ultimately see, the rule of a majority cannot be a 
permanent or safe condition of things, still, as a step 
towards reality, as a development of life from decom- 
position, that stern assertion of the rights of democracy 
which Europe heard issuing from Paris at the close 
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of last century, was a thing as necessary as it was 
terrible. 

Next in our list stands that movement which I have 
called ^Commercialism.' It is difficult for us, who see 
on all sides the beneficial effects of the free develop- 
ment of capital from labour, of labour again from capital, 
to understand how utterly unreal was commercial enter- 
prise under the old system of protections and monopo- 
lies ; and as difficult would it be for us to conceive what 
would have been the good of the mechanical inventions 
of our time, unless, through the growth of free trade 
(real trade, that is), the opportunity had existed for 
making use of them. Indeed, it may be said that 
only through the development of free trade could these 
inventions ever have been heard of; free trade was the 
atmosphere they needed, was what made them neces- 
sary, or, as it might be said, fit to survive. We dimly 
hear of inventions long previous to those of Watt, or 
Stephenson, or Arkwright, which just reached the stage 
of being curiosities, and then, as there was no use for 
them in the world, dropped quietly away into their 
graves. So it might have fared with more recent in- 
ventions, but for the fact that the surrounding conditions 
were altered and altering ; and this reflection, as much 
as anything, helps us to appreciate the change from un- 
reality to reality, which we have experienced in the 
recognition, of the unrestricted rights of private enter- 
prise. Under the old regime^ when a right or a 
monopoly of certain trades was granted by the sovereign 
on condition of receiving a royalty, trade, and foreign 
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trade especially, was very much like a romance. 
Supply and demand were things not thought of. If the 
traffic in a certain article seemed likely to languish, so 
that the regal revenues arising therefrom were jeopard- 
ized, an artificial demand could, without much difficulty, 
be created by an order in council subsequent on a pe- 
tition from the trade affected ; a proceeding which has 
been once or twice imitated within the last few years, 
especially in respect of the Coventry ribbon-weavers ; 
only the result in these more recent instances was not 
brought about by the issue of an order in council, but by 
the more indirect, though not less powerful means, of 
the forced adoption, in imitation of royalty, of a certain 
fashion. Now such trade as this was not real, for it was 
founded on and governed by no natural laws whatever. 
It was what might be called a metaphysical or a sub- 
jective system of trade; a trade which, being carried on 
almost entirely in luxuries, created its own markets ; a 
trade that ministered to the luxuries of the few and neg- 
lected the necessities of the many. If we want a proof 
of this, we have only to look at the difference between 
the commodities dealt in by the great traders of some 
two centuries ago, and those which are dealt in by the 
great traders of our own time. Diamonds, gold, spices, 
eastern silks, furs, inlaid armour, and so on, were then 
the staple articles of commerce, any of which could 
have been dispensed with without causing any practical 
inconvenience to society. Now, on the contrary, the 
kings of commerce are those who deal with necessaries, 
who have to make their calculations of profit or loss, not 
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upon the whims of a few, but upon the needs of all ; 
while the ^ luxury merchants ' have sunk to occupy a 
place but secondary in comparison. And this real 
trade, which becomes more real as it becomes less and 
less hampered by artificial restrictions, is another result 
of the gradual decomposition of society during the last 
two centuries. For to those who (as the governing few 
of Europe thought themselves to be) are above the need 
of taking thought for the necessaries of life, any trade 
in such necessaries will appear useless and frivolous. 
Food, they imagine, or rather take for granted, comes 
to them of itself; as the little French princess thought 
who condemned the folly of the peasantry for not avert- 
ing starvation by the adoption of a diet of bread and 
cheese ; they are interested rather in the market for 
luxuries, in the possession of which luxuries they may 
outdo one another. But as time worked out the 
problem to its logical conclusions, to that reductio ad 
absurdum to which time works out all problems that 
contain a falsity, as it came to be seen by sad experi- 
ence that the many must be considered also, and not 
only also, but first, then trade began to assume that 
real aspect which it now wears; then the science of 
political economy began to be developed ; then it began 
to be seen that there were great natural laws at work 
in respect of these matters, which must have their sway; 
that no artificial restrictions could ever prevent those 
laws from having their sway ultimately, and that those 
who sought to violate them would assuredly be chastised 
by them. And I may remark that this second result 
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of the decay of old systems — Commercialism — in some 
respects presents to us a converse proposition to that 
presented by -the growth of Republicanism. A people 
who starved declared a Republic; conversely, those 
who acknowledge a Republic (acknowledge, that is, 
the dependence of all, irrespective of rank or birth, 
upon certain natural laws) will not be in danger of 
being starved. 

Another growth of our time I have called Evan- 
gelicalism, and to this I wish especially to direct atten- 
tion, as we are more liable to make mistakes in respect 
of it than in respect of any other. Free-thinkers, scien- 
tific thinkers, often find themselves brought in collision 
with certain received religious opinions of the day ; 
find themselves hindered from doing their work by, at 
least, a persecution of resistance ; and they are apt to 
speak of the religious activity to which they owe the 
opposition they meet with as of something altogether 
injurious to society, and that ought to be put a stop to. 
Now, so far from thinking this, my belief is that this 
religious activity is a parallel growth with other social 
growths, the value of which are pretty generally ad- 
milted, and that religious activity is doing its own 
work towards the ultimate recognition of the truths 
most suited to our age. And I do not mean this 
merely in the sense that by opposing the progress of 
new philosophy it compels that philosophy to test care- 
fully the steps by which it proceeds, and thus enables 
it to assume conditions of greater permanency. I 
mean more than this; I mean that the prevailing 
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religious activity is doing a work of ite own, working 
out to their logical results certain theories which it is 
absolutely necessary should be worked out before 
clear definitions of truth can be generally accepted. 
It must be remembered that, under the pre-existing 
state of society — that state of society whose decompo- 
sition has been spoken of — the Church was as much 
a social institution as the Crown ; that the Church 
was also as much an unreality as the Crown ; and that 
therefore it was only to be expected that some revolu- 
tionisers should rise up to deal with theological and 
religious matters as others rose up to deal with matters 
political and social. Let us consider for a moment 
who these revolutionisers were, and what they did. 

Prominent among them, and indeed in many 
respects foremost (at least as far as these islands are 
concerned), was John Wesley ; a man, be it remarked, 
who would have been horrified beyond expression had 
he known that his name would ever be made the battle- 
flag of a narrow-minded sect.* Occupying the position 
of a minister in the Church of England, it was a 
grievance to him to witness and be a party to the 
utter unreality and insincerity which prevailed in that 

* The following passage from the writings of John "Wesley might 
advantageously be studied by those who, under the name of Wesleyans, 
preach so violently * the dissidence of dissent ' : — * We leave every man 
to enjoy his own opinion and to use his own mode of worship, desiring 
only that the love of God and his neighbour be the ruling principle in 
his heart, and show itself in his life by an uniform practice of justice, 
mercy, and truth. And accordingly we give the right hand of fellow- 
ship to every lover of Gk)d and man, whatever his opinion or mode of 
worship may be, of which he is to give an account to G-od only.' 
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establishment. He endeavoured to effect some reform 
from within, but was ejected for his attempt, much to 
his own regret. He was the founder of what may 
be called the ' personal ' school of religion ; and if we 
clear away the exaggerations into which this school 
has more recently run, we cannot help admitting that 
such a work as his was one of the noblest and most 
necessary ; and I will venture to say that, without this 
first personalising of religious matters in the eighteenth 
century, free-thought on those matters would have 
been impossible in the nineteenth ; we should not have 
possessed men individually earnest enough to under- 
take the search after religious truth. What John 
Wesley suffered, how he acted, what were his failings 
(for he had several), are matters of history, and there- 
fore it is needless for us, even did space permit, to go 
into them at length. After him, about the beginning 
of this century, sprang up the Evangelical school of 
religionists in England, represented by such men as 
Simeon and Cecil. Later, in Scotland, a similar noble 
protest against religious insincerity was made by those 
who, separating from the Establishment, were the 
founders of the Free Church ; and I do not see how it 
is possible to deny that such movements as these, 
such impulses after reality from unreality, were effec- 
tive of a vast amount of good ; good, not so much 
apparent in society, as deeply and secretly planted in 
numerous individuals ; for it was the peculiar work of 
these movements to individualise ; and no matter 
whose is the plough that breaks up old soils, whatever 
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is the belief that excites an individual enthusiasm, yet 
no man of philosophic mind, no man with the true 
good of society at heart, will think lightly of such 
ploughings, will contemptuously regard such enthu- 
siasm, however kindled. And let us note another 
circumstance which ought to warn us not to look with 
unkindly eyes upon such religious activity as this : it 
spread and it succeeded because it was wanted. The 
minds of a large portion of our countrymen were in 
just such a state that the expression of these ideas 
drew sympathy from them at once. Similar ideas may 
have emanated from others at other times, but we hear 
nothing of them because society was not ready for 
them. If the forest is wet, you may light a fire round 
each tree and only succeed in choking yourself with 
smoke ; but if the forest is dry, drop a match, and 
conflagration spreads for miles. 

But, it will be asked, how is it then, if Evan- 
gelicalism is but a parallel movement with others of 
a more liberal sort, that it opposes itself to what is 
liberal ? In reply to this question, it must be an- 
swered that the Evangelicalism of to-day is not the 
Evangelicalism of half a century ago, either intrinsi- 
cally or comparatively. It is not so intrinsically, 
because it was originally an appeal to personal and 
individual feeling ; it succeeded because there were a 
great number of individuals fit to be appealed to by 
it. But its real force was spent in the individual ; all 
that remained of it to form a system was but the 

dregs, or, as it might be better said, the barrel after 
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the contents were distributed. Indeed, one sign of its 
excellence was that it contained so much that could be 
individually absorbed, so little that could be left to 
harden into a system ; and the weakness to-day of the 
Evangelical system is a strong testimony to the useful- 
ness once of Evangelicalism as an awakener of in- 
dividual earnestness, I believe it would be found, if 
examination were made, that all the most earnest and 
uncompromising seekers after truth of to-day, are the 
descendants of some of those who were most sincerely 
stirred by the first preaching of Evangelicalism. Thus 
it is that Evangelicalism is intrinsically different from 
what it was ; what passes by the name as a religious 
system is merely the husk of the reality which it 
originally represented. And it is comparatively dif- 
ferent from what it was ; that is, it occupies different 
relationships to the world around it, even where it is 
preserved (as seldom happens) in individual minds in 
its original form, because the world around it has 
altered very much. New growths have sprung up 
round it, old weeds which it once contended with have 
been cleared away, partly by itself, partly by other 
means co-operating ; it is not now that formidable 
weapon which it once was against selfishness, coldness, 
and moral indifference. Originating in a time of 
rapid change, but little space was given to it in which 
to work, but its me^8age was brief and easily com- 
prehended. Starting with the acceptance of certain 
religious ideas, which were then much more generally 
accepted than they are now, all it said to the in- 
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dividual was, ^Be sincere to yourself; be sure that 
you are what you wish yourself to be ; ' and when 
this its message was once comprehended in its in- 
tegrity, the result was that itself was left behind ; that 
those whom it had most benefited passed on into nei;\' 
intellectual beliefs, forced upon them by the changing 
circumstances of the time. What are its present 
position and present prospects we must return to dis- 
cuss later on. 

To the fourth social development which I have pro- 
posed to discuss I have given the name of ^ Byronism,' 
by which title I allude to that reaction in art from the 
unreal to the real of which the poetry of Byron may 
be said to have been the earliest and most striking 
example.* And this is a branch of our subject which, 
though not often so seriously treated as the others, is 
by no means the least important. Art does not at 
first sight appear to be mixed up with the serious 
business of life ; it seems rather to stand outside it in 
an atmosphere of its own. But as it is true that a 
man is most himself in his hours of relaxation, so it is 
true that the art of any period, that which during any 
period, being separated from the serious business of 
life (as it is called), may be regarded as the expression 
of the higher aims of humanity, is a very true index 
of the general or ordinary aims of mankind at that 
period. Besides which, there are those who preach, 
and not without some show of reason, a gospel of art 

' See note at the end of Chapter IV. 
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as the only means for regenerating society, affirming 
that to make men well acquainted with what is beauti- 
ful during their hours of relaxation is the surest way 
to make them lovers of what is good during their 
hours of labour. And, therefore, whether it be re- 
garded as a cause or an effect, its consideration is a 
matter of no small importance. 

Now if we study the art of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and regard art at the same 
moment as the general expression of human aspiration 
during that period (or rather, I might say, as the 
expression of the quality of human aspiration), we 
shall be more than ever convinced of the utter un- 
reality of society during that time. As was said just 
now, the prevailing idea was to imitate everything and 
invent nothing. To imitate everything ; by which I 
do not mean an imitation of nature, for this phase of art 
belongs to a later time ; but to imitate the works of other 
ages and other climates, and especially the classical 
works, as they were called, of Athens and Rome. 
The disease appears to have been imported through 
Northern Italy, and spread rapidly through France to 
England, appearing equally in literature, in architec- 
ture, and in painting (for music, it will be remembered, 
was then hardly an art). Imitation Doric porticoes 
were stuck upon the front of every mansion ; English 
or French names in fiction and in love-songs gave 
way to names drawn from the narrations of Ovid or 
the verses of Homer. Addison wrote his insipid ele- 
gancies for the * Spectator ' under one or other of the 
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letters of the name of the Greek muse of history ; Dr. 
Johnson later did his best t9 ruin the English language 
with cartloads of Latin ; while to paint a female 
portrait in the character of some not over-respectable 
mythological nymph or goddess, was regarded as the 
very perfection of the ' grand style.' It would not 
have been so bad if the imitation had been undertaken 
in a spirit of understanding ; but it was not : the only 
idea was to copy a certain outward effect as it at first 
impressed the senses, regardless of what the work 
imitated meant, how it was constructed, or what were 
its proper surroundings. It was classical, and that 
was enough. If a nobleman wanted a house built, all 
that was necessary was to enclose a rectangular space 
with four walls, to one side attach a Doric portico and 
pediment, and then cut out modern windows all about 
wherever they were wanted ; and as the stone to be 
found in the country could not be had in large enough 
blocks to make a properly constructed cornice, you 
might make a cornice by joining two stones in mid-air 
with iron clamps ; and when the whole building was 
finished, you might paint it white to look at a distance 
like marble. Similarly, if a poem was to be written 
or a picture painted, just some slight imitation of form, 
without any approach to a real understanding of the 
thing copied, was all that was necessary to give the 
work the current stamp of excellence ; an allusion to 
Helicon, an invocation of the Muses ; the calling of a 
character by a Greek name if the work were a poem ; 
the introduction of the comer of a temple, and two or 
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three very English-looking women in scanty draperies, 
if the work were a painting. 

Now it could not but be that, as in respect of things 
political, commercial, or religious, a reaction in favour 
of reality sprang out of the prevalence of the unreal, 
so in respect of things artistic there should be a similar 
reaction also. And I have called the result of this 
reaction Byronism, because it was, I think, in his 
poetry that the force and meaning of it was first 
really felt. The extraordinary popularity he gained 
in so short a time is to be ascribed to this cause — that 
there were a host of people ready to appreciate reality 
whenever it should be presented to them — this, and not 
any peculiar associations connected with the author's 
own life ; for it was not till after his popularity was 
really made that anything began to be remarked about 
his moral character ; and, besides, his first volume of 
poems, a volume after the old manner, fell quite 
dead upon society. His poetry was something new, 
something real, to the world ; something to which men 
could turn with zest and pleasure after the dreary 
conventionalities of the so-called classic style. And 
it is interesting to remark that nearly all readers of 
poetry at a certain age — some two or three years below 
one-and-twenty — are similarly struck with his poems ; 
a phase, perhaps, as necessary to be passed through as 
other childish disorders. And the realistic style which 
then came into existence has naturally become more 
and more developed. Turner, in respect of painting, 
was one of its great advancers-^that is, in his younger 
days, before his pictures were affected by the optical 
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disability^ under which he subsequently laboured. In 
architecture, again, the Gothic revival was an indirect 
outgrowth of the same movement, though an out- 
growth that has already run through the stage of 
usefulness into the stage of superstition. Then a 
little later the pre-Raphaelite school of painters (as 
they were called) marked the progress of the move- 
ment a step further ; copying nature with a closeness 
praiseworthy indeed, but often injurious to the general 
effect of their work. On the stage, too, the realistic 
reaction has had its way ; ^ only, unfortunately, instead 
of proceeding in the direction of producing better 
students of human character, it has been turned in 
the direction of producing more elaborate accessories ; 
so that now in a drama, whether it be a thunderstorm, 
a bridge that will break, a street in London, a Hansom- 
cab, or a mail-train that is wanted for a certain situa- 
tion, it is all one ; any or all of them are included 
among the theatrical properties. And, as a further 
development of artistic realism in the departments 
of poetry, sculpture, and painting, we have flesh- 
tinted statues, poems of Walt Whitman, and the 
school of the French realistic painters ; with regard to 
which three things it is a question with some people 
which is the greatest abomination. 

* See a paper in * Macmillan's Magazine,' for April 1872, on Turner 
and Mulready. 

^I remember seeing an account of a representation of * As you Like 
It,* given in London somewhere at the beginning of this century, in 
which Eosalind, when disguised, appeared in a sailor's blue jacket and 
trousers, and afterwards reassumed her wonted attire of a white straw 
hat and muslin gown. 
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II. 

We have now to consider that remaining one of the 
five social growths originally alluded to, and to which 
I have given the name of ^ Humanitarianism ; ' but as, 
in considering it, we are brought face to face with 
questions much more complex than those which have 
been already discussed, as the field of enquiry upon 
which we enter is far more extended, it will be well 
first of all to understand the conditions of this section 
of our subject. Hitherto, it will have been observed, 
we have discussed matters which, though in actual fact 
they exercise a partial influence on each other — such 
subordinate influence as, in respect of gravitation, is 
reciprocally exercised by the individual masses of 
matter which form a planetary system like our own — 
yet are at the same time essentially distinct and parallel ; 
do not by any means necessarily merge one into the 
other ; are often, indeed, seen acting in exactly oppo- 
site directions. No two things, for example, could be 
more hostUe to each other in their outward manifesta- 
tions than Wesleyanism, a corruption of that revival 
of personal religion to which I gave the name of 
Evangelicalism, and the realistic school of art as seen 
in its later developments. We shall find, if we care to 
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find, the ^ British Quarterly Review ' (the organ of the 
Nonconformists) doing deadly battle with the poems 
and paintings for which that artistic school is so justly 
celebrated. Or, again, we may find highly-developed 
democracy at war, or, at least, not on over-good terms, 
with that science of political economy which has grown 
up with the development of free-trade. Obviously, 
then, a man may belong to, or have sympathy with, 
any one of these four movements or growths already 
discussed, and yet be at variance, more or less, with 
the other three. But, obviously again, if there is any 
movement going on to which, with justice, the name 
of ^ Humanitarianism ' may be given, this movement 
must have harmony, at some points, with all the four 
others. And thus, naturally, the first question we are 
now led to is — Is there such a movement ? and if so. 
Where and how does it make its appearance ? 

Now to this question I am aware that there will 
immediately be given an aflSrmative answer by many 
who are believers in that system which begins to pass 
by the name of Comtism — ^the system of humanitarian 
religion, to call it so, which is a thing to be considered 
totally apart from the philosophy upon which it was 
founded. I say founded, though this is not the term 
which ought to be used. If I may venture an opinion 
on such a question, I should say that the religious 
system which bears the name of Auguste Comte, is the 
impatient eflfort after practical application on the part 
of a great man carried away by the greatness and 
grandeur of his conclusions in science and abstract 
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philosophy. That these conclusions, looking at them 
only in the light of their destructive results, are beyond 
measure important, no man of sense, even if he were 
disposed to dispute them, would wish to deny. But 
with regard to this religion of humanity, which is 
becoming increasingly popular, I cannot help feeling 
otherwise than has been stated ; and I must add that 
if some cunning Satan had placed its author under 
Jesuitical influence, for the express purpose of nega- 
tiving all the good effects which may be expected to 
flow from an acceptance of the positive system of 
philosophy, he could not have devised a more ingenious 
arrangement than this so-called religion. And I feel 
that the discussion of this branch of our subject would 
not be complete were I not to point out as clearly, 
though as briefly as possible, why, to my mind at 
least, this new religion is to be shunned and feared. 

When we have accepted the modem theories with 
regard to the growth or development of any organism, 
and especially of man, we cannot help feeling that one 
of the strongest governing powers of human action is 
association. We hear sometimes the metaphor made 
use of, in order to describe the pain inflicted on a man 
by his being removed as it were forcibly into a new set 
of circumstances, that he has been torn up by the roots 
from all his past existence ; the metaphor of course 
being drawn from an act which may be performed by 
children, in respect of wild flowers, a hundred times in 
a day. I call this a metaphor; but in truth it is 
no metaphor ; the act and its results are precisely 
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similar, no matter whether the thing torn up be a 
primrose or a human being. That primrose-plant — how 
simple a thing it once was ! a mere cleft seed-vessel with 
a tiny green shoot upwards, a tiny white root striking 
downwards. But by degrees its latent forces became 
developed ; its power of assimilating to itself the neces- 
saries of life resulted in the establishment of a more 
complex organization. The tiny shoot upwards spread 
out into a green fan of leaves ; the root began to stretch 
out feelers in search of the greater nourishment which 
began to be needed. And as the network of roots 
grows more complicated ; as the slender fibres work 
between and twine round the particles of earth, each 
bend of a fibre, each piece of eai-th which they enclose, 
has some meaning, has a direct association with some 
point in the growth of the plant aboveground. To 
say that the plant loves the ground it grows in is only 
simple truth ; it is bound to the earth by a thousand 
ties, each of which is precious to it, because each is the 
result of some past endeavour on its own part. And 
therefore, when the children come by, carelessly rooting 
up with their hands the plants they covet, we could 
almost imagine this primrose-plant crying out: ^Do 
liot roughly tear me from the past ; do not pain me by 
ruthlessly snapping all, or at least many, of these slender 
fibres which bind me to the earth I love ; if I must be 
moved, rather dig round me ; take me with all my net- 
work of roots, with all the loved earth which they hold, 
and see whether I do not flourish even as I do here 
under whatever sky you are pleased to place me ; do 
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not root me up roughly, but carefully transplant me ; 
I much prefer to be transplanted.' 

Now so it is with men ; they would much sooner be 
transplanted than rooted up ; and we shall find this ex- 
emplified in a thousand ways. Captain Marryat in 
one of his novels lays down the rule that the length of 
time spent out of port by a Channel cruiser, is de- 
termined by the supply of milk for the captain's table ; 
the captain prefers to be transplanted ; to be on board 
his ship with all his home comforts around him ; and 
consequently when his supply of milk is nearly ex- 
hausted, a run is made for the nearest port. The great 
consolation, again, of -^neas during his voyage to the 
future home of the Roman Empire, was that he was 
carrying Troy into Italy. And to be more serious, and 
to return to the particular point at issue, men desire 
transplantation more in respect of religious matters 
than in respect of any other; probably because religion 
is so much a matter of association. We are beginning 
to discover that the establishment of Christianity as a 
popular system of religion was nothing but a great 
transplantation ; that men took their old gods and old 
customs and gave them new names, thus avoiding the 
pain of being torn up by the roots, thus securing the 
preservation of their old associations ; and had not this 
been the case, had not those men who gave in their 
adhesion to Christianity been able to keep their old as- 
sociations, to transplant themselves, in fact, bodily into 
another spot, Christianity would never have become 
the European system into which it has developed. And 
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I do not say that this process was injurious. True, 
to those whose calling it is among us to teach that 
Christianity is the most important fact of all history, 
and that truths altogether new and unreachable save by 
revelation were revealed in it — to these persons it does 
and will undoubtedly seem evil to have it currently 
circulated that these truths were not new, that these 
saints or this divine man were but the counterparts of 
pre-existing heroes and lawgivers, who were themselves 
perhaps only the mere personalisations of natural 
phenomena. But, looking at the matter in a more 
philosophical and less personal spirit, it does not by any 
means appear as an ii\jury done to the human race that 
these old religions were retained under new names, that 
men were transplanted out of one religious era into 
another with all their old soil clinging to their unbroken 
roots. For (and this is the point we must particularly 
notice) the philosophy of the two periods, pre-Christian 
and post-Christian, was essentially the same. Both 
with the Greek and with the Christian there existed 
the same habit of looking to some power external to 
the universe, as the Judge and Director of all acts of 
men and all phenomena of nature. Not the less was it 
believed in the tenth century before Christ than in the 
tenth century after, that plagues of earthquakes and 
famines and pestilences followed, by reason of the wrath 
of God, the children of disobedience ; not the less was 
it believed in the days of Homer than in the days of 
Shakspeare, that God was the special defender of the 
poor and the fatherless. And, therefore, I say, this 
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transplantation of mankind from one mythology to 
another did no practical harm; the progression of 
Europe towards that complex state of civilization, which 
has come about rather in spite of Christianity than by 
reason of it, was not interfered with. But supposing 
at that time, about the time when Christianity first 
began to be in any way popular, some new philo- 
sophy had made its appearance — a philosophy which 
recommended itself to the reason of all the most 
individual thinkers of the day ; a philosophy which, if 
accepted at all generally, would have made it perfectly 
impossible for the old theories of Divine government to 
be believed in ; then the transplantation of Europe out 
of paganism into Christianity would, if by any means 
accomplished, have been a great and unmitigated 
evil. For an antagonism would have been immediately 
created between religion and philosophy, ver}'^ much to 
the discouragement, we may fear, of the latter ; for the 
religion, by reason of its power of association, would 
have appealed to by far the largest number of persons. 
And though many persons might have persuaded them- 
selves that because they had exchanged Jupiter for 
Jesus, or Mercury for the angel Gabriel, they had got 
a new religion, expressing and harmonizing with some 
new philosophy — perhaps that very philosophy which 
I have imagined as existing (and indeed there were 
then one or two comparatively unimportant schools of 
philosophy which, though not possessed of the data 
necessary for a successful establishment of their pro- 
positions, did bear some remote resemblance to the 
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Positivism of our own time) — yet, in spite of this, it 
would be really nothing but the old religion which 
these persons held; the old religion with all its old 
associations, binding them down still to the same con- 
ceptions of the universe, of their own lives,andof good and 
evil ; disabling them from making use of the new thoughts 
which were the true outgrowth of their time; resisting 
those new thoughts, passively, if not actively, and hinder- 
ing them from working their proper effect upon society. 

Now the great danger, as it seems to me, of that 
attempt at hastily founding a practical social and 
religious system upon an abstract philosophy, which is 
generally known by the name of Comtism, is precisely 
this — that it is eminently calculated to promote reli- 
gious transplantation, and that too at the very time 
when a new philosophy is beginning to be accepted 
which aims at the very root of all pre-existing religion.^ 
The social and religious system of Comte is in many 
respects a direct contradiction of that positive philo- 
sophy for the elucidation of which he is so justly 
famous. It is essentially a religion of saints, autho- 
rity, and priests — a religion calculated, when once 
popularly accepted, to oppress individual liberty of 
thought quite as much as that system which the posi- 
tive philosophy has done, and is doing, so much to 
explode. When we consider the nature of the religion 
of the largest mass of Europeans, how it is a religion 
absolutely of man-worship ; worship of saints, through 
whom benefits may come to themselves ; worship of the 
mysterious Mother of the mysterious Child ; worship 

' See • Frnrn OM to New/ Lecture III. 
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conducted with all the pomp which art is master of ; 
and when we consider, on the other hand, the 
humanity-worship of Comtism ; the worship of all the 
great men through whom benefits have come to society ; 
the worship, too, of a mysterious and symbolical 
Mother and Child; a worship, further, to be con- 
ducted with all the pomp which art is master of — we 
cannot help feeling that the less educated legions of 
Catholics might simply transplant themselves from 
Komanism to Comtism without the severance of a 
single association, without the necessity of a single 
effort after a new system of thinking. True, the 
better educated would understand the difference, but 
then the better educated are comparatively but few in 
number ; and, whether under Romanism or Comtism, 
there would be no inducement to the less educated 
to cultivate their intelligence, for the providing of 
intricate machinery renders such cultivation useless. 
Now, knowing what we do of the stunting effect upon 
intellectual growth of the present existing system of 
Romanism, we cannot look, we ought not to look, 
with any patience upon a system which, disguised under 
the specious form of a religion of humanity, seeks to 
perpetuate the evils from which society has already- 
suffered so much. It is not the doctrines we have to 
fear, so much as the system which supports those 
doctrines. The pure theological or hagiological doc- 
trines of Romanism may be — probably are — very false ; 
but those doctrines might be held without muph in- 
jury to society were they maintained as abstract theses. 
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were they separated from the social system which 
supports them ; and, conversely, even if the doctrines 
upon which Comtism is founded contained final and 
absolute truth, they could never be serviceable as 
long as they were linked with a system of social 
despotism, which, as Mr. Mill well says, surpasses 
anything contemplated in the political ideal of the 
most rigid disciplinarian among the ancient philo- 
sophers. It cannot be too often remembered that it 
is impossible to do a man good at the expense of 
himself, impossible to improve him by dragging him 
along a road which naturally he would not have taken ; 
that it is better to be free in error than to be enslaved 
in truth ; better, because it is only by such a series 
of experiments as are possible under a condition of 
freedom that truth can be arrived at. There is a 
growing tendency among young men to take up with 
Comtism, and I must confess that I cannot but regard 
this tendency as almost unmixedly calamitous; for 
these persons are not converts to Comtism by reason 
of its truth, but by reason of its falseness ; not on 
account of its philosophy, but on account of the 
glitter and attractiveness of this social or religious 
system which has so mischievously and so hastily been 
connected with and added to the philosophy. Nothing 
is so attractive to young minds as machinery ; nothing 
appears to them more glorious (as we have Scriptural 
instances to remind us) than to sit, as it were, on the 
right hand and on the left of some new lawgiver, some 
new system that is beginning to become popular. It 
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was such an attraction as this that led Egalit^ Philippe 
in the wake of the French Revolution ; it was such 
an attraction, also, that led, some five-and-thirty years 
ago, many an Oxford student in the wake of the Trac- 
tarian movement. But no more than Philip of Orleans 
had experienced the necessities that led to the revolu- 
tion which he followed, no more than the Oxford 
students who followed Pusey and Newman could 
understand the depth from which their utterances 
ascended ; so no more can those who are attracted by 
the religion, the outer and gaudy coat of Comtism, 
understand or share in the patience, the diligence, 
the unwearied devotion which, exercised by its founder, 
has contributed so largely to make the positive philo- 
sophy what it is. 

For such reasons as these, then, I could not, in 
speaking of this movement or growth of our time, 
which I have called Humanitarianism, in any way 
accept Comtism as an evidence of its existence. 
Whatever Comtism may be, whatever may be its 
results and future development (and I am not without 
strong fears that it will act, much to the detriment of 
true philosophy, in such a way as I have indicated), 
it is not that broad inclusive thing to which ought 
to be given the name of Humanitarianism ; it is not 
so, most of all, because it ignores, to a most dangerous 
extent, individual freedom and diversity of character. 
What, then, is Humanitarianism, and where is it to be 
found ? 

In the first place, let me answer, it is everywhere ; 
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yet it is not to be perceived by direct observation. It 
is too large to be so seen. That a thing should be too 
large to be seen may at first appear paradoxical ; but 
it is a condition with which common events of life 
make us well acquainted. Place a man upon the side 
of a mountain and tell him to estimate the size of 
the mountain. He cannot. He sees it only in detail, 
only through a very few of its details. Here at his 
side are perhaps some massive boulders; above him 
and below him is a slope that apparently rounds off 
into space ; close at hand a torrent descends foaming 
and thundering into the valley. But these things, 
being observed, do not tell him anything with regard 
to the size of the whole mountain ; its slope might 
abruptly come to an end close above his head, or a 
few hundred yards' change of position to right or left 
might disclose its extreme horizontal limit; and though 
a trained observation and a previous experience might 
lead him to make an inference as to the great size of 
the whole mass, yet it would not be until he had 
quitted his position, and gone perhaps to a distance of 
some miles, to the other side of the valley, that he 
could become directly conscious of the fact that the 
mountain was one of immense height and bulk. Or, 
again, puppose a man placed against the wall of a 
Gothic cathedral, in some niche the sides of which 
excluded the whole building from his sight, it would 
be impossible for him to make an estimate of its size. 
He might, if he had had previous experience in such 
buildings, argue from the massiveness of portions 
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around him that the building was large^ but not until 
he had removed to a certain distance would he be able 
to possess himself, by visual impression, of the fact of 
its great dimensions. And though in both these cases 
the observer would be able to see something from the 
very first which was a part of the mountain or a part 
of the cathedral, he would not be able to speak con- 
fidently of the boulders of rock as parts of the 
mountain, or of the hewn stones as parts of the 
cathedral, until he had first been situated so as to be 
able to conceive of the mountain or the cathedral as 
single objects. 

Now so it is with Humanitarianism : it is too large, 
we are still too near it, for us to be able, as a rule, to 
see it as a single object. We are occupied mostly in 
watching those changes of action close around us 
which may be seen in the other four growths of our 
age which I have enumerated, while Humanitarianism 
is rather a change in the way of thinking. True, it 
is coincident with these other changes; it has been 
ultimately determined by similar causes; and yet it 
lies behind them, as it were; yet it is the radical 
change which these other changes or growths partly- 
express — I say partly, because there is much in these 
other growths, as we shall see, with which Humani- 
tarianism has no harmony whatever. But, expressing 
^as it does a change in the way of thinking, it is 
'obviously a thing much more important, much better 
worth our study and understanding, than any of those 
growths expressive of changes of action, and which. 
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simply because they express changes of action, and 
because we are naturally inclined to be more attracted 
to action than to thought, because we find it easier to 
act than to think, are liable to absorb the best part of 
our attention. For changes of action do not neces- 
sarily involve general changes of thought, any more 
than the flux and reflux of waves upon the beach 
interfere with the rise and fall of the tides. Changes 
of action may arise from local causes, may run through 
their febrile course and again subside, without the 
manner of thinking having been in any way affected. 
Thus, though a considerable change in action was 
effected upon Christianity becoming popular, the 
method of thinking remained, as I have pointed out, 
unchanged. Thought, being a more complex thing 
than action, requires a far longer period for the com- 
pletion of its cycles ; and though changes of action do 
not necessarily involve changes of thought, it is diffi- 
cult not to believe that when changes of thought are 
in progress, changes of action will be much intensified 
and made much more general. 

These few words must be sufficient, for the present, 
to indicate the sort of connection existing between that 
growth of our time which I have called Humanitarian- 
ism and those other four growths which have been 
already discussed. We must now define what is the 
nature of the change of thought which Humanitarian- 
ism expresses. To make this plain it will suit my 
purpose to refer to a little book recently published by 
Professor Blackie, entitled ^ Four Phases of Morals ; 
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Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, Utilitarianism.' But 
in referring to this book it will be understood that I do 
not intend to quote, as helping to illustrate the matter 
in hand, the special opinions and views therein ex- 
pressed ; rather the book itself, the reason for which it 
was written, is that which I wish to make serviceable 
to this end. The book is a raid against the Utilitarian 
philosophy; and its main object is to show that, 
whereas Socrates, Aristotle, and the founders of 
Christianity held and taught one sort of philosophy, 
which was true, the modern school, as represented 
by Mr. Mill and Professor Bain, hold and teach 
another sort of philosophy, which is false. The im- 
plied argument is, in fact, that because these three 
schools of philosophy — the schools of Socrates, Aris- 
totle, and Christianity — all taught one species of phi* 
losophy, and yet were at the same time very much 
divided from each other in minor respects, it is absurd 
and presumptuous for any man now to teach any other. 
And, without turning aside to criticise the volume iu 
question more particularly, not to dwell on the fact that 
the philosophy of Aristotle was in some respects utili- 
tarian, it will pretty well suit our purpose if we accept 
its general statements and definitions as correct — viz., 
that from a very remote European period until very 
recently, the manner of thinking has been the same ; 
that Socrates, Aristotle, the founders of Christianity 
and many after them, all taught the philosophy of in- 
tuitionalism, the philosophy which laid it down ds its 
fundamental rule that the measure of good, or, as 
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Professor Blackie calls it, the Kingdom of Heaven, is 
within men; and that more recently, by a school of 
philosophers extending downwards from Locke to Mill, 
the opposite philosophy of extemalism has been taught ; 
externalism as Professor Blackie calls it, Utilitarianism 
as it has been called by its most eminent professors. 
But though we may agree with Professor Blackie as 
far as regards these general statements and definitions, 
it would be hard to agree with him in thinking the Utili- 
tarian philosophy to be that vain, evanescent thing 
which he pronounces it to be. Kather, looking at the 
remarkable manner in which it agrees with all that is 
most provable in those physical sciences which are pre- 
paring the foundations for a new era in civilization, 
looking, too, at the complete manner in which it ex- 
presses the mode of thought most natural to that 
section of the Indo-European race to which we belong, 
we may well believe it to be, for the present and for 
a long future (taking care not to be guilty of the 
presumption of thinking of it in connection with an 
unlimited future, or an unlimited area), the only 
system of philosophy which can harmonise with, or 
upon which can be founded, a safe and consistent 
method of acting and reasoning. 

Now this change of the basis of philosophy from 
intuition to utility, from internalism to externalism, is, 
it seems to me, another result of that search after the 
real from the midst of unreality or corruption for which 
the present century has been so remarkable. True, 
the causes of the overthrow of intuitionalism lie, in 
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their potentiality, mucli further from us in point of 
time than do the causes which determined the over- 
throw of feudalism ; yet still the descending curves of 
both appear latterly to have almost coincided. We 
may well believe, indeed, that it was the accomplish- 
ment of the change in the method of thinking, that 
accelerated the several changes that took place in the 
methods of acting ; and, on the other hand, that the 
disturbance caused by change in action drew attention 
to, and therefore accelerated, change in the method of 
thinking ; a conjecture which is somewhat supported 
by the fact that several of the earlier exponents 
of Utilitarianism, and notably Bentham, were largely 
in sympathy with that political revolt from unreality 
which manifested itself so vividly in the great French 
Revolution ; an event which, as has been said, many 
are disposed to regard, whether rightly or wrongly, as 
the turning point of modem history. But, apart from 
this, there can be little doubt that for some time previous 
to the commencement of last century men had begun 
to grow weary of the old philosophical system. They 
had ceased, in fact, to believe in it, except as a thing 
to be talked about ; and they had ceased to believe in 
it because it had begun at every point to show its un- 
adaptability to the more complex moralities and sociali- 
ties of the times. Inspired and encouraged by the 
acquisition of a few facts, and having moreover made 
their escape (partially at least) from the tyranny of 
ecclesiastical influence, they began to have more respect 
for their own powers of observation. They found that 
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their observation led them to something satisfactory 
and tangible, something, above all things, that could 
be verified ; inventors of telescopes, investigators of the 
arterial system, and such-like practical persons gave to 
the world results wonderfully calculated to make the 
use and cultivation of the observing faculties popular. 
As the iceberg floating southwards gradually melts 
away beneath the water ; as in consequence its centre 
of gravity gradually shifts higher and higher till at last 
the extreme limit of stable perpendicularity is reached, 
and the whole mass turns over, hiding the peaks that 
before had glittered in the sunshine far beneath the 
waves; so gradually, little by little, as the wasting 
influences of little contradictions acted upon the old 
philosophical systems, the centre of gravity of human 
intelligence shifted its position, till at last the extreme 
limit of stability was reached, the final transference 
made from the intuitional to the utilitarian, and phi- 
losophy started upon a new era of existence, whose end, 
as I have said, is as yet removed beyond the reach of 
the most far-sighted conjecture. 

Now this change we are aware of as a philosophical 
revolution ; but as a social growth it is not as yet plainly 
visible. We are, as I said, too close to it; we are 
seeing it too much in detail to be aware of its vastness 
as a unity. True, that social or religious system called 
Comtism, which was discussed a few pages back, pro- 
fesses to be the social development of this change ; but 
the profession is only a profession. Comtism is a 
failure because its founder endeavoured to make a 
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system, instead of waiting patiently for the system to 
make itself; he has seized upon, in his eagerness, a 
quantity of decayed matter wherewith to construct 
a social body for his philosophy ; forgetting that the 
philosophy, being new, has no sympathy with such 
decayed matter, and must slowly and naturally con- 
struct such a body for itself ; assimilate to itself what 
it has need of, reject what it does not need ; and that, 
not from among the decayed remnants of old institu- 
tions, but from among the living growth of new ones. 
It surely is preposterous to suppose that a system of 
thinking which is the result of a reaction from thousands 
of years of decay, should be able in fifty years, in the 
lifetime of one man, to form for itself an adequate 
external or social system. In the world of thought 
and custom, as in the world of physics, rapid reaction 
and rapid growth are always to be regarded with sus- 
picion; for as there must of necessity be a certain 
amount of force expended to produce a certain result- 
ing motion, so there must always be a proper pro- 
portion maintained between cause and effect in all 
cases where cause and effect are applicable terms. 
Rome was not built in a day ; if it had been, it would 
have fallen in a day also. 

But why, then, give to this growth the name of 
Humanitarianism ? Let me endeavour to answer this 
question by showing what has been the supreme stan- 
dard of all social and moral order under the old system 
of thinking. 

The centre of gravity of all thought under the old 
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system of thinking was undoubtedly God ; a Supreme 
Being, a superhuman personality ; the Creator of all 
things and Judge of all men. And although, under 
different circumstances and in different states of society, 
the attributes which were attached to this personality 
were subject to great variation ; and although, as this 
personality, harmonising with a subjective philosophy, 
was a subjective personality, it was quite easy for any 
family or race of mankind to assert their own ideas with 
regard to it, and prove them subjectively to be true ; 
yet still to live according to the will of God — accord- 
ing, that is, to the subjective conception of what the 
wishes and nature of this superhuman personality ought 
to be — became the highest ideal of life in all states, both 
savage and civilised. Beginning with the simplest ideas, 
as civilisation advanced the ideas entertained with regard 
to this will of God became more and more complex. 
Perhaps the lowest form of it is that entertained by 
the fetish-worshipper, who, if he would live long and 
see good days, thinks it necessary to propitiate the 
power hostile to his interests. Then, again, as progress 
of intellect gives rise to instincts after nationality (for 
instance), it comes to be thought that the will of God 
is best followed in the sifting of races and the preser- 
vation of national integrity ; the God of any race, or 
family, or individual, being that which is to that race, 
or family, or individual, their supreme end in action. 
And later, again, when this instinct has exhausted 
itself, has done its work, has begun to be rather 
obstructive than helpful to further progress, some other 
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more complex idea^ harmonising with the increased 
complexity of intellectual organisation, takes its place. 
Now all the while this is being done, it will be observed 
that the nature and dwelling-place of this personality 
are removed farther and farther away from the sphere 
of physical action. A Demon demanding propitia- 
tion, a Creator, a Judge of men, a Father of spirits 
— through such stages, as the human intellect, in- 
creasing in complexity, acquired the power of en- 
tertaining more abstract ideas, has the conception 
of this personality passed, until the intellect grows 
weary of the search ; until its theosophy has become so 
utterly unadaptable to the conditions of social and 
physical existence, that a reaction takes place ; until 
the intellect turns round upon humanity and asks, 
^ Why pursue this vain search after the unknowable ? 
Why spend all this labour for what can never be 
obtained — for that which every effort to grasp places 
farther beyond your reach ? Turn, rather, to con- 
sider the knowable ; take the highest fact in the uni- 
verse which intellect can grasp, and make that your 
standard of living and acting ; make that the centre 
of gravity to your social and moral theories. Leave 
this ungraspable thing called divinity alone, and turn 
instead to consider that humanity which, though it 
may possibly not be the highest thing in the uni- 
verse, is yet the highest of which you can ever 
become objectively conscious. Cease, in fact, to en- 
deavour to conform yourselves to the will of God, 
which you can never know, and begin to labour 
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seriously for the good of yourselves — a labour in 
connection with which there are at any rate some 
means of verifying your conclusions.' 

Such, then, is the nature of that social growth of our 
century, that result of a reaction in philosophy from 
the unreal, the corrupt, towards the living and the real, 
to which I have given the name of Humanitarianism. 
It results from a shifting of the intellectual centre of 
gravity ; it is evidenced wherever, either avowedly or 
tacitly, the benefit of man is placed before all things 
instead of the glory of God. It is not a growth, as I 
have said, which as yet is easily recognised ; it cannot 
be until the unreality which it succeeds is recognised 
as an unreality. And Theism is still, save by a very 
few, regarded as a reality, as a something which the 
intellect, in spite of increasing complexity and power of 
entertaining abstract conceptions, can take pleasure in. 
Regarded as a reality, I have said ; yet this is scarcely 
a correct statement of the case ; rather is Theism 
regarded by most of those who take the trouble to think 
about it, who have the power of thinking, as a respect- 
ability, to profess doubt in which would be to lose 
caste in society. And hence comes that grievous 
spectacle with which meetings of the British Association 
have made us acquainted ; the spectacle of advanced 
professors, who in their laboratories would laugh at 
the notion of accepting any conclusion save through 
the process of induction, announcing to an audience as 
hypocritical in its applause as they are in their announce- 
ment, that only ^ from above ' is any true scientific 
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knowledge to be obtained. Until Theism, then, either 
as a respectability, as it is to most, or as a reality, as it 
sincerely is to some, is recognised both practically and 
openly as an unreality (I do not mean recognised as 
expressive of something which has no existence, for 
that were the height of presumption ; but as expressive 
of something concerning which, under our past and 
present intellectual state, we can know nothing), 
Humanitarianism, the social, moral, and (I might say 
in a certain sense) religious system, whose central idea 
is the good of mankind, can never be practically recog- 
nised as the reality which it is.* 

* For a fuller explanation of this view of Theism, see * From Old to 
New/ Le?tiire V. 
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III. 

We have, then, defined Humanitarlanism to be the 
result of that alteration occurring (as has been described) 
in the position of the centre of gravity of philosophy, 
by which the subjective ^ will of God ' has been ex- 
changed, as the supreme point of reference, for * the 
good of mankind.' But, obviously, when we speak of 
the ' good of mankind ' we speak of something extremely 
complex ; not only by reason of the diversity of rela- 
tions in which men stand to their surrounding society, 
to the physical universe, to their own thoughts, or their 
own amusements; but by reason also, and this even 
more importantly, of the diversity of opinions which are 
entertained with respect to these relations. For as in 
the science of Algebra simple factors may be trans- 
formed into compound factors by inclusion within 
brackets, and yet the alteration of the sign external 
to the bracket can entirely change their value ; so 
we might find, and do find, that even when persons 
are agreed as to certain external conditions of society 
being beneficial to mankind, yet the views they seve- 
rally take of the meaning of those external conditions, 
or of the reasons why they should exist, may be not 
only distinct, but even contradictory; and thus we 
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should find that, in spite of an appearance of unity, there 
was a reality of opposition. We meet with instances 
of this kind frequently. An overwhelming majority of 
Englishmen, for example, were glad only for political 
reasons, and apart from any others, to witness the 
recent recovery of the heir-apparent to the Crown ; 
yet while the satiBfaction was so universal, the reasons 
for that satisfaction were widely different. For while 
a few regarded the preservation of that life as a posi- 
tive political benefit, the many regarded the fact of his 
not dying as an escape from worse political confusion ; 
and therefore, if we were to regard the satisfaction 
expressed on that occasion as a political indicator, it 
would be seen to indicate two distinct and, in fact, 
extremely hostile states of mind. But perhaps about 
the most curious and striking instance of the kind is to 
be found in an opinion put forward by some of those 
who were supporters of the Tractarian movement at 
Oxford. The question at issue in the great discussion 
which arose out of that movement was, of course, the 
question of spiritual authority versus right of private 
judgment ; and the opinion I allude to was this — that 
though every man had a right to exercise his private 
judgment, and ought to exercise it ; yet by the very 
nature of the human constitution one result of the 
exercise of private judgment could not but be a con- 
viction that he ought to submit to spiritual authority.* 

* It is somewhat curious to notice that those who would be first to 
reject the authority of the Church, yet often in practice assert this very 
doctrine. Is it possible, indeed, for any man but the most surpassing 
genius consistently to contradict it ? 
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Here, it will be seen, though the simple factors included 
in the bracket were identically the same, yet without 
the bracket the pleaders for authority placed a minus 
sign, which entirely altered their value. 

Such is the nature of the difficulties which arise 
even when there is agreement as to certain external 
or simple conditions ; and as even such agreement as 
this is by no means frequently to be met with, clearly 
the question ' What is for the good of mankind ? ' is a 
question to which an infinity of answers might be 
returned. From each point of view a different answer 
would be given, and therefore, for the purpose of this 
essay, some point must be selected from which to regard 
this question. But what point of view to select ? how 
to be guided in the selection ? A little consideration 
will tell us ; but first of all it is pretty clear that the 
point of view selected must be one in harmony with 
the scope and aim of our whole subject. Now we have 
been considering certain movements of society which 
depend on the simultaneous movements of the units of 
society in particular directions, their simultaneous 
arrival at similar conclusions. Clearly, then, in dis- 
cussing the growths of society, we have been discussing 
the movements of individuals ; just as the upward 
growth of a tree is determined by the fact that the 
ligneous atoms have a greater power of transmitting 
heat to each other in one direction than in others. 
And, indeed, that this is so is well exemplified to us in 
the fact that we almost invariably, even when guiltless 
of any taint of hero-worship, speak of 9ome one man as 
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affording a good illustration or sample of a particular 
social state. It will be in harmony, then, with our 
whole subject if we endeavour to answer the question, 
* What is for the good of mankind ? ' from an individual 
point of view. This in the first place. And, in the 
next place, it will not have failed to attract attention 
that though objecting to that form of religion called 
Comtism, I have yet made frequent and assenting 
reference to that system of philosophy which is com- 
monly termed the positive. Now, closely connected 
with that system of philosophy, so closely that probably 
neither could permanently exist without the other, is the 
doctrine of evolution, which doctrine, as is well known, 
asserts the continual passage from the uniform to the 
multiform, from the simple to the complex ; the more 
complex an organism is the higher being its station in 
the universe. In view of this doctrine, then, it will be 
the better for man the more complex his organisation 
becomes ; and as we know that the particular part of 
his organisation which is now most capable of progres- 
sion towards increased complexity is his organ of intel- 
ligence, we come to the further conclusion that, if we 
wish to give to this question (^ What is good for the 
individual man ? ') an answer which shall be in harmony 
with the doctrine of evolution, and therefore more or 
less in harmony also with the positive system of philo- 
sophy, we must answer it as if it were put thus, * What 
state of things is best suited to encourage the progres- 
sion towards increased complexity in his organs of 
thought ? ' And then^ as increased complexity means. 
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to speak roundly^ increased intelligence^ we shall find 
that the whole question we have to answer is ia^ follows 
— ^ What conditions are most favourable to the deve- 
lopment of the intelligence of mankind as individuals ? ' 
But now, having decided upon selecting this point 
of view from among the many which might be taken, 
having got over the difficulty with respect to opinion, 
there still remains to be dealt with the diversity of 
relations in which men at divers times are placed. 
Different sorts of intelligence, it might be said, are 
desirable under different circumstances ; the man who 
governs needs, in order to govern well, a different sort 
of intelligence to that of the man who is governed ; 
the man who is governed vice versa ; the man who 
produces will need a different sort of intelligence to 
that of the man who only consumes ; the man who 
observes phenomena an intelligence different &om his 
whose part it is to generalize observations into philo- 
sophy. This is of course true ; and, speaking alto- 
gether apart from the argument of design, experience 
proves that where diversity of intelligence is needed 
diversity of intelligence is found. Here, again, how- 
ever, we shall be helped to a conclusion by taking up 
a position in harmony with our wh(de subject. Our aim 
is to discover what conditions are best suited to the 
well-being, not of any particular class of men, but of 
all, and we must therefore take care that the relations 
which we discuss are such as belong to all men alike. 
Now when we consider the life of any one individual, 
or indeed our own live8> wje see that there tare four 
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relationships in which each individual must inevitably 
be placed, no matter how many more he may add to 
them, or how much he may be led by the pressure of 
more artificial relationships to forget these four. In 
the first place, every individual is dependent for his 
existence on the conditions of the physical universe ; 
secondly, he is a member of a society ; thirdly, he is 
a thinker, he reviews and speculates upon matters that 
come under his individual notice, and acts in respect 
of those matters as an individual; and fourthly, he 
has his pleasures — that is to say, some particular 
occupation for which his own peculiar constitution 
gives him a particular aptitude, and which therefore 
can be exercised, to the relief of his other more com- 
pulsorily employed faculties, with pleasure and without 
general fatigue. I propose, therefore, to consider 
these four relationships, which I may call primary 
relationships, in turn, and to endeavour to arrive at 
some general conclusions with regard to them; to 
decide what are the conditions under which, with 
respect to each of these primary relationships, in- 
dividual intelligence will be best promoted. 

But first let us notice a fact which we shiall always 
do well to remember, and which is specially to be 
remembered throughout such a discussion as that upon 
which we are about to enter. If we watch a child in 
its first efforts to stand or walk, we shall observe that 
all its intellectual force is concentrated upon that 
effort. The endeavour to stand is evidently a serious 
matter, and it is most amusing to notice sometimes 
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how, if there is a likeness observable between the 
child and some grown-up relative, an expression of 
countenance which in the grown-up person is asso- 
ciated with intense concentration upon the most 
abstruse mental problems, is in the child associated 
with the effort to stand. Now it is quite true that 
this endeavour to stand is a serious matter for the 
child, and why? Because he has not yet learnt to 
perform the act of standing unconsciously ; the lower 
nervous centres have not yet acquired that habitual 
method of acting which in due time (after education, 
as it were) they will acquire, and therefore the action 
of the supreme nervous centres is called in to assist 
them. Now, as the supreme nervous centres cannot 
be conscious of two impressions simultaneously, ob- 
viously while the child is making the effort to stand, 
while the action of the supreme nervous centres is 
employed in furthering that effort, and while therefore 
they are only conscious of that effort, the child can 
take notice of nothing else. His face assumes a per- 
fectly immovable gravity, from which it does not relax 
until the effort is discontinued, and while the effort 
continues it will be quite futile to attempt to engage 
his attention on other objects. Now it is obviously 
true that, unless there were a power in the lower 
nervous centres to become habituated to the action 
which results in standing, throughout the whole course 
of its existence the child, whenever it wished to stand, 
would be obliged to become conscious of the act of 
standing, be obliged to direct the action of the supreme 
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nervous centres to that one end, and consequently lose 
the power of employing the supreme nervous centres 
in other and more important directions ; and if the 
child's condition were general among grown-up per- 
sons, all thought would be impossible, for we should be 
compelled to suspend the act of thinking whenever we 
wished to move a limb ; I should not be able to write 
these words without ceasing to think of their meaning. 
But, as it happens, there is that power in the lower 
nervous centres to become habituated to certain actions 
as those actions are persevered in and repeated, until 
the performance of them becomes possible without the 
necessity of the supreme nervous centres being made 
aware of their performance, and consequently the 
action of the supreme nervous centres is at liberty to 
be employed upon more important matters. A very 
simple and familiar illustration of this may be found 
in the ease with which reflection on engrossing subjects 
may be sustained while walking over a well-known 
road. We know the road so well that we walk alone: 
it without the necessity of becoming conscious, or more 
than momentarily conscious, of surrounding objects, 
and hence consciousness can be absorbed in other 
directions. But were we to walk on a road we had 
never traversed before, the case would be very dif- 
ferent ; we should of necessity be occupied in observing 
the course of the road, the objects on either side of 
it, and sustained reflection would become impossible. 
Now I mention this in order to make it clear that not 
only ia the following of a philosophical theory, but in 
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obedience to a physical law, it is absolutely necessary 
that the social units should be able to discharge their 
lower functions unconsciously if we are to have any 
progression towards greater intelligence in respect of 
the higher. If, for instance, society is so constituted 
that most of its units experience a difficulty in ob- 
taining the means of subsistence, it is impossible for 
them to form any sound political ideals ; the supreme 
nervous centres are so much engrossed with questions 
of mere subsistence that they are not capable of that 
reflection in respect of social matters which would lead 
to the adoption of just political ideals ; and of this 
fact the causes and progress of the first French Revo- 
lution are remarkably illustrative ; for it is not difficult 
to see that if the previous physical pressure upon the 
masses had not been so great, they might have suc- 
ceeded in formulating and adopting far more moderate, 
and therefore less reactive, political doctrines. Or, 
again, if the intellectual energies of the units of 
society are engaged in the discussion of party politics 
or religious rivalries, it is impossible for the supreme 
nervous centres to be engaged upon those more abstract 
questions of philosophy which, by reason of this very 
cause (because, that is, party politics and religious 
rivalries engross so much of our attention), are terribly 
neglected in this country.^ Unless our necessities 

* I cannot refrain from quoting here extracts from two difiTerent 
writers, who, though looking from points of view distinct from that 
adopted in this essay, and distinct from each other, remarkably confirm 
what has just been said. The first extract is from Colonel Higginson's 
' Atlantic Essays,* and is as follows : — 
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are provided for we can have no sound socialities ; 
unless our socialities are provided for we can have no 
sound philosophies ; and, unless we have some sound 
philosophy, it is more than probable that our relaxa- 
tions and amusements will be hurtful rather than 
beneficial. And now let us proceed to consider these 
four relationships in the order in which they have been 
mentioned. 

In respect, then, of our relationship to the physical 
universe, what conditions are most favourable to the 

* Science and art hare long ceased to be the most available subjects 
for a popular lecture. Agassiz and Bayard Taylor, by dint of exceed- 
ingly rapid and continuous travelling, can still find a few regions which 
Americans will consent to hear described outside of America; and a few 
wandering lecturers on geology still haunt the field, their disconrses 
being almost coeval with their specimens. Emerson still makes his 
stately tour through wondering western towns, where an enterprising 
public spirit sometimes, it is said, plans a dance for the same evening in 
the same hall. " Tickets to lecture and ball, one dollar." Yet the fact 
remains, that nine addresses out of ten in every popular course are 
sipaply stump speeches, more or less eloquent ; and though some moral 
enlightenment may come from this change of diet, yet to science and art 
it is a loss.* 

The other extract is from the Preface to Mr. Matthew Arnold's * Cul- 
ture and Anarchy' : — 

* The precious discoveries of himself (the Nonconformist) and his 
friends for expressing the inexpressible and defining the indefinable in 
peculiar terms of their own, cannot but, as he has voluntarily chosen 
them, and is personally responsible for them, fill his whole mind. He 
is zealous to do battle for them and affirm them. . . . Other sides of 
his being are thus neglected, because the religious side, always tending 
in every serious man to predominance over our other spiritual sides, is 
in him made quite absorbing and tyrannous by the condition of self- 
assertion and challenge which he has chosen for himself. And just 
what is not essential in religion he comes to mistake for essential, and 
a thousand times the more readily because he has chosen it of himself ; 
and religious activity he fancies to consist in battling for it. All this 
gives him little leisure or inclination for culture/ &c 
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development of individual intelligence? What has 
just been said enables us more easily to supply the 
answer to this question. To promote a progression 
towards higher intelligence, the supreme nervous 
centres must have full liberty to occupy themselves 
with the most abstract subjects which, in any in- 
dividual case, they can grasp. But this cannot be 
done if their force is obliged to be expended elsewhere, 
it cannot be done if the struggle for subsistence is so 
intense that all the energies of the mind have to be 
expended in that one direction. Clearly, then, our 
relationship to the physical universe, in respect of 
which relationship we gather the means of subsistence, 
ought to be such that we are comparatively little con- 
scious of it ; we must establish such a relationship 
between ourselves and the physical universe that 
subsistence may be certain for all and difficult for 
none. Now at present we (in England at least) are 
intensely conscious of our relationship to the physical 
universe ; subsistence, moreover, is difficult for almost 
all, uncertain for an immense number ; and, if we can 
trace out at all why this is so, we shall be able to 
gather some idea of what those conditions ought to be 
under which our relationship to the physical universe 
would be of that description which we believe to be 
most desirable. 

Where do we become conscious of our relationship 
to the physical universe ? Almost entirely in respect 
of food. Disease, it might be said, occasionally in- 
tensifies our consciousness of this relationship, and this 
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is true; only it will be found that disease generally 
calls our attention to it when we have violated the laws 
under which our normal relationship is established ; and 
so much disease, especially epidemic disease, results 
either directly or indirectly from an insuflSciency in the 
supply of food, that we are tolerably well justified in 
taking food to be that through which our relationship to 
the physical universe chiefly subsists. Now, as I said, 
we are just now intensely conscious, through the food 
question, of our relationship to the physical universe. 
In our cities swarm thousands and thousands of under- 
fed, often almost starving, men, women, and children, 
apart altogether from the criminal class, though possibly 
a large number of them, yielding to force of circum- 
stances, become occasional participators in criminal 
actions. For these persons, as it would appear, labour 
is too scarce and the necessaries of life are too dear ; 
they seem to be jostled out of the region of social 
economy ; and the?r number, unfortunately, shows signs 
of alarming increase ; not so much, it is to be suspected, 
from direct propagation, as from new recruits who are 
continually falling into the ranks of the melancholy 
army. Now it is very possible that many of these 
persons would be found lazy and unwilling to work, 
even if work could be found for them ; but were we 
thoroughly to investigate the causes of their becoming 
so, it is more than doubtful whether we should be able 
to cast this as a reproach in their teeth. Constitutional 
indolence is not a thing, which comes, as it were, un- 
provided for, is not a something which results from 
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nothing ; the fact being that many of those who form 
this half-starved crowd are the children of those who, 
with every desire to be industrious, never had fair play. 
The starving classes are the natural offspring of the 
struggling classes ; and the struggling classes are the 
natural and lawful result of the great impulse given to 
the growth of population by the recent development of 
industrial energy ; ^ a fact which ought to be more re- 
membered by those Parliamentary gentlemen and their 
newspapers, who, being the more prosperous results of 
that very same cause, are now disposed to extol 
Malthus, and to grieve over the improvidence of the 
labouring community. This is one extreme of the 
picture of modem civilisation, and a dark and threaten-, 
ing extreme it is. On the other hand, we see those 
who have been employers of labour ceasing more and 
more to be employers of labour; withdrawing their 
capital more and more from the centres of industry, 
and giving the greater part of it away in the purchase 
of luxuries. Now while it is of course possible for 
particular industries to be over-worked (as I believe 
the cotton trade is even now), and thus become un- 
stable in their linkings of capital and labour, and though 
of course it is possible that some of the money paid for 
luxuries may return again into the chaniiel from which 
it was withdrawn, still the greater part of it is, so far 
as all trade purposes are concerned, dissipated ; there 
is no substantial return received for it. The successful 
trader, being almost invariably a man to whom outside 

> See note ( ' ), p. 90. 
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matters are essential, desires to escape from the odour 
of his business, which is inextricably associated with 
the recollections of his poverty, into that calm and 
serene air which is breathed by those whose wealth has 
come to them by hereditary descent. He believes that 
he, as an individual, is as well fitted to occupy that 
exalted position as many whom he sees occupying it, 
in which very possibly he is right ; he believes, too, 
that wealth is as good a title to that position as descent; 
in which, however, he is wrong. And he proves even 
to himself, if he could see the proof, the wrongness of 
this latter belief by seeking to make up in display what 
he wants in worship; the consequence of which en- 
deavour is that a large portion of his capital is spent in 
purchasing a fictitious social position. A style of living 
is adopted in which the necessary gives place to the 
ornamental ; and though the ornamental may occasion- 
ally succeed in giving its possessor the outward respect 
of those whom he copies, yet it cannot but be that for 
a large proportion of his expended capital, which has 
been withdrawn from the channels of true labour, he 
receives nothing but wind. In his anxiety to establish 
himself on a ^ county ' footing, he purchases estates at 
such prices that he is afraid to risk money on their 
improvement ; or, not to be behind his models in all 
that ought to be done, he pays fictitious prices for in- 
ferior pictures, or trains race-horses ; the money thus 
spent going to those whose habits are still more calcu- 
lated to divert it from its line of maximum usefulness. 
Now these two extremes are closely connected with 
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each other ; they are, in fact, effect and cause. For if we 
grant the theory which now receives the support of the 
best political economists, that the amount of food ob- 
tainable by labour is just sufficient, under normal con- 
ditions, for the number of mouths to be filled, obviously 
if the amount of labour becomes less, owing to the 
dissipation of capital, some must be restricted in their 
supply of food ; and the more the stored-up result of 
labour is dissipated, the less food will then be obtain- 
able. For food, labour, and capital are interchangeable 
terms ; they are different stages of a metamorphosis of 
force which is constantly going on ; just as much so as 
are heat and motion. Let me give a familiar illustra- 
tion of this. If a weight is raised from the ground by 
means of a pulley, heat is expended in the act of raising 
it. But, then, having been raised, it becomes capable 
of developing heat ; it becomes possessed of a possible 
energy ; for if allowed to fall to the ground just as 
much heat would be produced in its fall to the ground 
as was expended in raising it ; and if we could speak 
of a weight as having a responsibility, the obvious re- 
sponsibility of the weight would be this, — that it ought 
to make good to the utmost the amount of heat ex- 
pended in raising it from the ground. And thus it is 
with food, labour, and capital. We have only to read 
^ food ' for heat, to substitute labour for the muscular 
force employed to raise the weight, to regard capital 
as possible energy, and the experiment is almost exactly 
parallelled; only with this great difference, — that 
whereas an experiment may be made in a lecture-room 
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with a weight and no appreciable harm follow if all the 
possible energy of the raised weight be dissipated in 
some frivolous manner according to the fancy of the 
lecturer, we cannot afford to play such tricks with the 
vast machinery of social economy. The possible energy, 
the capital, that is, which has been stored up by labour 
must be employed in creating new heat, more food, 
either by being applied to such manufacturers as will 
give the country the means of buying food elsewhere, 
or in raising food at home ; otherwise the starvation of 
thousands is the inevitable result of a period of more 
than ordinary industrial activity. And it is because 
the responsibility of capital is not recognised, because 
the possible energy we have stored up by labour is 
dissipated, that the supply of food in this country is 
running short. Our capital which has been raised 
from the land, from our coal-fields and iron-fields, 
ought, if it be true that our coal and our iron are no 
longer in demand in the markets of the world, to go 
back into the land,* ought to go to produce food for 
the extra population which our recent extra amount of 
food, supplied to us in exchange for our ores and manu- 
factures, has brought into existence. There is a certain 
farm* in Haddingtonshire which has of late been rather 
prominently brought before public notice, on which the 
tenant spends twice his rental yearly in manuring ; and 
it has been calculated that if all existing farms were 

' Either directly or indirectly. It will be necessary first of all, 
however, to modify the Land-laws. 
* Fenton-baros. 
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dealt with in like manner^ one half our foreign import- 
ations of grain might be dispensed with, let alone the 
possible cultivation of lands that are now lying waste. 
But, as I have said, we dissipate our possible energy ; 
the responsibility of capital is not recognised; food 
becomes scarce; the struggle for mere subsistence 
occupies a disproportionate share of our attention ; we 
have not consequently mental energy sufficient to 
grapple with more important matters; and we must 
gradually become more and more incapable of doing so 
the more this food question presses itself (as it will do 
more and more unless some great change takes place) 
upon our attention ; the more we are, therefore, obliged 
to become conscious of our relation to the physical 
universe. And therefore, in order to establish such a 
relationship with the physical universe that our supply 
of food may be constant and assured, that we may be 
left at liberty to pursue higher investigations, it is 
essential that, among other things, but I venture to 
thisk before all things, that the responsibilities of 
capital should be recognised. 

So much for this our relationship to the physical 
universe. I now come to the consideration of our re- 
lationship to each other as units of a nation or society. 
Now though this is a relationship of a higher order than 
that which has just been discussed, though it involves 
problems . more complex than those involved in our 
relationship to the physical universe, yet still it is not 
difficult to see that it is extremely possible for this 
relationship also to oocupy too great a proportion of 
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our consciousness, and thus hinder us from following 
such higher studies as may best tend to the develop- 
ment of individual intelligence. For (to adopt the 
same line of argument as was adopted in respect of 
the relationship just discussed), no one can help 
seeing that we are at present intensely conscious of 
our politico-social relationship to each other. If we 
examine a bundle of the newspapers that enjoy the 
largest circulation, we shall find occupying the central 
place of interest discussions on an utterance of some 
reputed leader of political opinion, or upon the proper 
wording of a clause in an unimportant bill ; we shall 
find, too, that from the legislative chamber, which is 
presumedly representative, all philosophers are care- 
fully excluded ; that in that chamber the mention of 
philosophy, or the statement of a broad principle, is 
greeted with derision. We find that in that supposedly 
representative chamber the surest passport to admi- 
ration is either to be a good machine-maker, or a good 
picker-to-pieces of other people's machines ; the end for 
which the machine is constructed not being generally 
considered a matter of much consequence. Passing 
from the representatives to those whom they represent, 
we are struck again with the same thing ; machinery 
is the one thing needful — to have a hand in directing 
the machinery is the one thing desirable. Men and 
women, not otherwise than intelligent, are to be found 
congregated together for the express purpose of assert- 
ing the right of women to have a hand in this guidance, 
postponing, in their language at least, all other con- 
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siderations for the sake of this one. Men are found 
humbling themselves to the earth before the population 
of a town or county, praying to be constituted a part 
of the political machine.^ Now why is this ? What is 
the radical cause of this worship of machinery, of this 
absorption of our consciousness in the questions of party 
politics ? Simply this, — that the possession of the 
governing power is still regarded as a privilege, instead 
of being regarded as a responsibility. All representa- 
tive government hitherto has been merely atoning down 
of the idea that government is for the benefit of those 
governing, and not for the benefit of those governed; 
and so deeply, it would seem, has this idea been en- 
grained into us that even the most thorough attempts at 
Democracy presently reveal themselves as tyrannies. 
And until the idea that to possess the governing power 
is a privilege has been abandoned, all government can 
only be tyrannical ; and every attempt to distribute the 
governing power can only be effective of an exchange 
from a simple tyranny to a complex. The single tyrant 
who, by his inconsiderate acts, at last roused the spirit 
of those whom he governed, consented, in order to 
preserve some portion of his privileges, to abstain from 
action in certain respects until he had consulted the 
opinions of his subjects through their representatives. 

* It is strange that those gentlemen who are so noted for quoting 
Shakspere in the House of Commons have never bethought them, at 
election times, of the following two lines from * Coriolanus :' — 

' Better it is to die, better to starve. 
Than crave the hire which first we do deserve.' 

Is it possible that the consciousness of deserving is absent ? 
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And from that point, by a slow series of natural grada- 
tions, the representative body becomes even more 
highly privileged than ever was the single tyrant ; till 
only to possess the power of assisting to elect a mem- 
ber of that representative body is regarded as the 
highest privilege which an ordinary citizen can possess; 
and as the essential idea of privilege is freedom to do 
as we like, the possessor of a vote imagines that he 
is at liberty to use that vote exactly as best suits his 
own interest, just as the single tyrant whom he succeeds 
imagined that he was at liberty to use as he liked his 
undivided power. And it is easy to see that under such 
circumstances, when the governing power is vested in 
some hundreds of thousands instead of in one^ ma- 
chinery must be thought of first of all ; for it would be 
inconvenient if each unit of the governing body had 
the power of exercising an individual influence on 
legislation; and therefore by a machinery of parties and 
majorities the opinion of some hundreds of thousands 
is practically compressed into the opinion of one. 
And thus as by nature mankind are prone to covet 
that which is esteemed a privilege, and as privilege is 
in this case so mixed up with political machinery, we 
are led to direct our attention rather to the machinery 
than to what the machinery has to do ; political ques- 
tions absorb far too much of our consciousness to allow 
of that consciousness being directed to the acquirement 
of more valuable knowledge. 

But if governing were once to be generally regarded 
as a responsibility, and no longer as a privilege, an itti- 
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mense change would take place in respect of all this. 
And at this point the story of King Solomon, who re- 
fused to pray for anything but wisdom, and consequently 
succeeded in establishing a more stable and prosperous 
government than was ever established in the same state 
either before or since, is very suggestive. For witholit 
the necessity of either prayer, or vision, or reputed 
miraculous wisdom, such a result is that which would 
naturally follow the efforts after government of afey 
man who entered upon his oflSce with an overwhelmijig 
sense of the responsibilities resting upon him ; and 
supposing this sense of responsibility to be residenfin 
all the units of a society, the following results might 
almost certainly be expected. First, the exploratipn 
by each individual of his own character; for, obviously, 
no man could take upon himself the task of decidijig 
what was good for his neighbours without having first 
gathered some notion, at least, of what was good for 
himself. And another result would be this, — that Ijie 
individuals would abstain from exercising the eoUective 
power of government as much as possible, for th^ir 
studv of themselves would tell them that such coercive 
power as government exercises is always to be applied 
with the greatest caution ; coercion misapplied beixig 
a most frequent cause of evil. And if occasions should 
arise in respect of which some common action was 
necessary, they would make arrangements for that 
common action not in the spirit in which such arrange- 
ments are made now (a spirit under the influence of 
which the fact seems to be lost sight of that almost 
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every elaborate piece of legislation is a reproach ta 
those for whom it is made), but in a spirit of regret for 
the necessity, and of desire to adopt such a course of 
action as might soonest dispense with the necessity for 
its own existence. And thus, in learning to regard 
the power of governing as a responsibility, two ends 
would be gained, both tending to promote the increase 
of the individual's intelligence First, less time would 
be consumed, and therefore less consciousness absorbed, 
in discussions upon the mere machinery of political 
relationships; and next, the individual would be com- 
pelled to think more. For, obviously, under these 
conditions, even mental energy expended upon 
political matters, would be energy expended in the 
better elucidation to himself of the individual's own 
opinions. 

We now come to the consideration of the third re- 
lationship named — viz. the relationship of men to their 
own thoughts. What are the conditions here that will 
be most favourable for the development of individual 
intelligence? The answer is not far to seek, — each 
individual must occupy a position of comparative iso- 
lation ; isolation, that is to say, not from the society of 
his fellows, but such isolation as is brought about by 
the absence of those systems of morality or religion 
which at present tend so much to make us all think 
alike. There must be enough motion of the particles 
of society to overcome their tendency to crystallisation, 
and this motion must and can only be brought about 
by individual earnestness. Let me help olit my mean- 
ing by an illustration drawn firom the theory which 
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connects heat and motion^ — a theory which I have 
more than once already alluded to. In a mass of metal 
which is at the same temperature as the atmosphere 
around it the motion of the atoms is balanced ; as much 
heat is received, that is, as is given off. If the tem- 
perature around the metal falls, the metaJ gradually 
becomes colder ; that is, the motion of its atoms becomes 
less violent ; and as the effect of greater motion is to 
drive the atoms asunder, the consequence of the metal 
cooling is that its atoms are held more closely together ; 
the metal, in fact, contracts. But suppose, instead of 
the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere falling, 
it were to rise ; suppose we were to apply a powerful 
heat to the mass of metal. Increased movement would 
be immediately excited between the atoms ; they would 
exert their mutual power of repulsion, which would be 
first made manifest through the expansion of the metal. 
And if the heat applied could only be made powerful 
enough, this movement would increase to such an 
extent that the atoms of the metal would fly off in 
vapour ; vapour, according to this theory, being simply 
solid matter in a high state of movement. Now (to 
apply this illustration, only conversely, to the point 
immediately before us), just as the existence of vapour, 
or let me rather say just as the expansion of a mass of 
metal, proves the presence of heat — ^proves, that is, that 
the metallic atoms are in violent motion, exercising 
by reason of that motion, a mutual repulsion : so 
the release of the atoms of society from that solid 
state in which they are now held together by religious 
or moral systems will be the most favourable condi- 
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tibn for exciting individual thought, which^ of course, 
under this parallel, is the equivalent of that inter- 
atomic motion which heat is now believed to be. And 
apart from all statement or chemical analogy, ex- 
perience tells us that such must be the case. We 
find that all the most individual thinkers have been 
isolated men ; men, generally, first isolated by circum- 
stances, and then isolating themselves more and more 
by the consequent development of their powers of 
thought. Here, it will be observed, is a contradiction 
of the old saying that it ^ is not good for man to be 
alone.' It is not pleasant, certainly; indeed, to be 
isolated in thoughts and aims is one of the most pain- 
ful and trying positions which a human being can 
occupy; but that to a certain extent it is not only 
good but necessary that men should be alone, is a fact 
which cannot admit of dispute. 

And now we come to the last of the foiu* relation- 
ships which were enumerated for consideration, — ^the 
relationship of men to their pleasures. That this is a 
somewhat ambiguous expression I admit ; but I will 
justify and explain my use of it by referring again to 
the explanation I gave of the term some pages back : 
* Pleasure, that is to say, some particular occupation 
for which the individual's own peculiar constitution 
gives him a particular aptitude, and which therefore can 
be exercised to the relief of his other more compulsorily 
employed faculties, with pleasure and without general 
fatigue.' Now I am aware that this may be esteemed 
by some the least important of the primary relation- 
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ships which we have been discussing ; but in truth it 
is as important as any^ and in some of its aspects^ more 
important than all. For as it must be on all sides 
admitted that every man in his pleasures reveals the 
tone of his whole nature, so it may be very much 
suspected that the choice of pleasures, so far as choice 
can be exercised, may very materially re-act upon the 
whole nature. A man whose highest idea of pleasure 
consists in the shooting of tame pheasants or trapped 
pigeons, expresses through his pleasure a nature 
utterly devoid of fine sensibility or true manliness; 
and, conversely, a man introduced to such pursuits as 
fashionable pleasures must stand in great danger of 
thereby blunting his sensibilities and becoming brutal. 
And so it may be said of the opposite extreme of 
pleasure. A man who takes delight in the complexi- 
ties 'of the highest art, in which natural objects, truth- 
fully observed, go to form the basis of a thought 
infinitely removed beyond the expression of ordinary 
language or of ordinary gradations of colour — such a 
man expresses through his pleasure a nature of the 
most surpassing excellence, a refinement of sensibility 
which is sure to make itself felt even in the commonest 
acts of life ; and, conversely, a man introduced to such 
pleasures would, to a certain extent, become possessed of 
the refinement which in the other they express. To a 
certain extent only, however, and that a comparatively 
limited extent, can such brutalising or such refining 
follow the introduction to pleasures either refined or 
brutal ; for the man who shoots pigeons or pheasants 
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because it is the fashion possibly has no real liking for 
the pursuit ; he is neutral to it, and would, if fashion 
changed, be just as easily led to any other ; and again, 
those who admire the highest style of art because it 
is the fashion to do so, would probably just as soon 
admire the lowest if the fashion were to undergo an 
alteration. For, if any pursuit is to be a pleasure, it 
must be a pleasure ; that is to say, it must be some- 
thing so natural to those who follow it that it is fol- 
lowed without general fatigue. And thus, clearly, a 
man's selection of his pleasure depends entirely upon 
his natural, or rather his inherited, constitution. 

If this is so, then (it may be urged) it is perfectly 
useless to speak of pleasure as if it were a matter in 
respect of which choice can be exercised. As a man 
is, so is his pleasure; and anything else which he 
endeavoured to make a pleasure would only be a toil, 
and he would thus be deprived of that relaxation and 
relief which he requires. This is to a very great ex- 
tent true, I admit ; but it is not true to an unlimited 
extent. Inherited constitution is a great deal, but it 
is not everything ; as in the projection of a new line of 
railway certain * limits of deviation ' are allowed, so 
there are limits of deviation in the formation of 
character. Or we might put it in this way : — there are 
a certain number of combinations of the elements of 
character possible, which will make their appearance 
or not according to external circumstances. And 
hence it might be quite possible for any man, by 
changing his relation to external circumstances, to 
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produce combinations of the elements of his character 
which perhaps he, and others also, had never thought 
possible. We see instances of this frequently ; we see 
new circumstances bringing to light new phases of 
character in individuals — phases, or rather let me say 
combinations, which must have previously existed po- 
tentially. And thus it is that in the matter of pleasure, 
which depends so much on inherited constitution, a 
selection may be possible; a selection not only un- 
conscious, but even conscious. By bringing a superior 
class of objects under the observation a superior com- 
bination of the elements of character may be produced, 
quite as natural, quite as pleasurable, therefore, as the 
inferior, and thus lower pleasures may be exchanged 
for higher. The frequently good effect of penny 
reading-rooms and institutions of a like kind is an 
instance to the point. These institutions are found, 
in country districts especially, to be useful in keeping 
labourers out of the public-houses. These labourers 
took pleasure in the public-houses as long as nothing 
better existed for them to take pleasure in ; but as 
soon as the establishment of these reading-rooms 
brought new objects under their notice, they found 
that they had capabilities for pleasure which they had 
never before realised. Of course reference is here 
made to reading-rooms which are properly conducted ; 
there are many, unfortunately, in which excitation by 
alcohol is only exchanged for excitation by cheap 
sensational literature, or the vulgar buffoonery of so- 
called comic performances. 
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It being established, then, that there is a choice to 
be made in respect of the occupations which we can 
call pleasurable, which, by reason of their special 
ailaptability to our special constitution, can be exercised 
without much sense of fatigue oreflTort, and thus afford 
us a pleasing relief from other occupations which we 
are bound by circumstances to follow, often more 
against our inclinations ; this being established, it re- 
mains to be determined what species of pleasure is 
most promotive of the development of individual in- 
telligence. Now it will be seen at once and by all 
that any purely sensual pleasure must be rigorously 
excluded ; for sensual pleasure has the tendency to di- 
rect consciousness downward again to the lower nervous 
centres ; a fact most strikingly illustrated in cases 
where insanity has been brought about by any sensu- 
ous excess. Rather, on the other hand, our pleasure 
should be the most intellectual of which we are capable. 
And when we have arrived at this conclusion two 
roads of pleasure suggest themselves. First, the as- 
certaining of the truth of things around us ; next, the 
weaving of impressions into complex thoughts. The 
first path is that taken by those whose minds are 
mostly what is called scientific. To them every object 
of nature is a subject of interest and enquiry ; and i£ 
they limit themselves to one particular subdivision of 
natural phenomena, it is that they may be the better 
able to make their researches comparatively exhaustive. 
The other path is that taken by those whose minds 
are mostly what is called imaginative; and to them 
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the world becomes indebted for works of art, either 
literary or pictorial or musical ; these works being, at 
their best, not exact copies of nature, but the combina- 
tion of observed natural objects into complex thoughts; 
the greater the number of objects made subservient 
to a single unity, the more elevated, generally speak- 
ing, being the work produced. But it is when both 
paths are blent into one that the highest results of all 
are made manifest, that the best possible conditions 
are established for the development of individual in- 
telligence through even the relaxation from what are 
generally called the more serious businesses of life. 
And it matters little, when such is the case, whether 
the predominance is given slightly to the scientific or 
slightly to the imaginative side of the subject treated 
of. In Professor Tyndall's ^Alpine Rambles' the 
imaginative is, we should say, generally subordinated 
to the scientific; in Turner's * Alpine Sketches* the 
scientific is subordinated to the imaginative; and yet, 
at least so it seems to me, it matters little whether we 
study the one or the other. In both there is the 
keen power of observation, in both the combining of 
things observed (and observed but by few) into new 
combinations of thought infinitely removed, as I said 
just now, beyond the expression of ordinary language 
or the ordinary methods of colour. And it is when 
we can ascend, even if it be but partially, towards and 
into this sublimest of pleasure, when we are so con- 
stituted, that is, or have so far trained ourselves within 
the limits of deviation allowed to us, that we can find in 
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such intellectual ascents the fullest pleasure of which 
we are capable ; then not only shall we in our relation- 
ships to our pleasures be each in the best possible posi- 
tion for improving in the widest and grandest sense 
our individual intelligence, but the fact of our being 
thus able to ascend will be the surest proof that our 
desire and labour for such improvement has not been 
in vain. 
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IV. 

Having, then, defined humanitarianism as the ac- 
ceptance of the ^ good of mankind ' for our intellectual 
centre of gravity, we have seen that the desire for 
the good of mankind must be a desire for the develop- 
ment of individual intelligence. We have seen, too, 
that there are four primary relationships (as I have 
ventured to call them) in which each individual must 
be placed and which required separate consideration. 
In respect of man's relationship to the physical uni- 
verse, we have seen that the development of individual 
intelligence would be most favoured by the recognition 
of the continual metamorphosis which goes on between 
food, labour, and capital, or, in other words, the re- 
cognition of the responsibility of capital. In respect 
of our political relationships we found that the end we 
desire would be most promoted by the recognition of 
the responsibility atta^^hing to governmental power, and 
the discouragement of the idea, so widely prevailing at 
present, that to govern is a matter of privilege ; while 
in respect of our thoughts, we found that isolation 
would be most favourable to this end, and, in respect 
of our pleasures, the union of science and imagin- 
ation ; the accurate observing of natural phenomena. 
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the weaving of complex thoughts from recorded im- 
pressiona. And now the question may arise — * Have 
we not, during the course of this discussion, met with 
some of these things before, or with something akin 
to them?' Surely we have. We have discussed four 
social growths of our time to which I gave the names 
of Commercialism, Kepublicanism, Evangelicalism^ and 
Byronism; movements which have affected, respectively, 
the supply of the necessaries of life, the constitution of 
political relations, the progress of individual thought, 
and the forms taken by recent artistic productions. 
And here again, too, in discussing the meaning of 
Humanitarianism, I have referred, under four distinct 
heads, to the supply of the necessaries of life, the 
constitution of political relations, the progress of in- 
dividual thought, and the forms to be taken by artistic 
productions. My object is now to examine into the 
natural progression of these four distinct social growths 
or movements, to show how they must all, as distinct 
movements, suffer shipwreck against the necessities 
of the age, and how their surviving remnants will 
respectively be those four conditions which are most 
favourable for the development of individual intelli- 
gence; the four conditions that go to make up the 
essence of that fifth movement or growth which has 
been discussed under the name of Humanitarianism. 
In order to do this we must of course examine into 
events which are going on immediately around us, and 
we will first take into consideration such as have a 
bearing on Bepublicanism. 
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Now with regard to Republicanism I must first of 
all remark that we in Great Britain here, confining, 
as we are apt to do, our observation to what goes on 
in Great Britain, are not competent to understand 
what Republicanism means. We do not see enough 
of it ; or perhaps I might better say, we do not see it at 
home. We look on it as the audience at a missionary 
meeting are disposed to regard the well-dressed savage 
who is produced for their inspection as a sample of 
missionary fruit. Seen under the patronage of the 
presiding genius of the meeting, made, by careful 
training, to go through all his performances properly, 
the savage is to the minds of the pious women who 
are specially to be found at such gatherings, an object 
of interest, nay, of admiration. Could, however, these 
pious ladies see the savage at home, it is extremely 
probable that, in spite of his Christianity, they would 
only be struck by his dirtiness and his extreme want 
of refinement. And so, it is much to be suspected, it 
would be with many Englishmen who are now drawn 
after Republicanism, or let me rather say for the sake 
of greater accuracy. Democracy, could they only see 
Democracy at home. Democracy in Great Britain is 
made to appear as a very gentle monster; as harm- 
less, we might think, as Snug the Joiner, and showing 
a very lamblike face from underneath the lion's skin. 
It is in every respect Christian in manners, if not 
always in creed ; when it suffers, as recently at Bolton, 
it threatens not; rather committing its cause to those 
who, it will tell us in private, are incapable of doing 
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otherwise than judge unrighteously; send under the 
leadership of literary baronets it is made to assume 
such graces that even some of the clergy, who may 
be compared to the pious women of the missionary 
meeting, are compelled to think it interesting. Now 
it is no part of my intention to judge between De- 
mocracy and Aristocracy; as systems of government 
one, probably, has as much to be said in its favour as 
the other ; all I wish to do is to emphasize the fact that 
in Great Britain we do not see Democracy at home, 
and therefore cannot judge of it if we limit our ob- 
servations to our own shores. To judge of the effect of 
Christianity on the savage, we must not look at him as 
he stands on the lecture-room platform, arrayed in a 
second-hand suit of black; we must accompany him back 
again to his own wigwam, and see whether, when there, 
he still indulges, in a shamefaced sort of manner, in the 
natural habits or worship in which he was brought 
up. And, in like manner, if we could observe the 
real nature and tendencies of Democracy, we must 
follow it to its own home ; we must look across to the 
United States, where Democracy has been on trial, 
as it were, for nearly a century, and where, therefore, 
it is pretty sure to have exposed its faults, if it has any. 
Now, as it happens, an event has recently taken 
place ^ in the United States which admirably illustrates 
the consequences and points to the ultimate result, of 
Democracy. I refer to the nomination of Mr. Greeley 
by the Cincinnati Convention as the Liberal candidate 

* This was written in May, 1872. 
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for the presidency ; the nomination of Mr. Greeley to 
the rejection of Mr. Adams» . Now this result of the 
labours of the Cincinnati Convention has been re- 
garded by all those best qualified to form a judgment 
as a great disaster ; the most intelligent of the New 
York journals, the ^ Evening Post,' speaking of it as 
* a grand failure.' But why ? Let us first glance at 
the respective characters of the two men referred to. 
Mr. Greeley is a very fair representative of a popular 
candidate — such a man as might very well find his 
counterpart in not a few members of our own House 
of Commons ; a man who has risen from the ranks ; 
quick-witted, mth a certain turn for philosophy ; emi- 
nent as a newspaper writer (a dangerous and some^ 
what ominous distinction, be it noted); a man who can 
see one side of a question strongly and support it even 
in the face of unpopularity and derision, as is proved 
by the position he took up, from the very first, in 
advocating universal anmesty towards the Southern 
States, and in becoming bail for Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
But, with all this, a man without the smallest power of 
statesmanship, utterly unpossessed of that coolness and 
tact which is the first essential in the head executive 
officer of a great community ; liable to be turned aside 
even from his own purpose at any moment by the 
pressure of popular clamour or the incense of popular 
flattery. Such a man is Mr. Greeley, who now stands 
forward as the nominee of the Cincinnati Convention 
for the presidential chair. A complete contrast to all 
this ia Mr. Adams, whom the Convention has, to the 
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great grief of an immense number of American citizensj 
rejected. He is hardly to be regarded as a man whom 
any Liberal constituency in Great Britain would elect 
to represent them in Parliament^ for, in the first place, 
he would never ask to be elected. In the next place, 
he is a man with a nature of a thoroughly aristocratic 
texture; a man whose father and grandfather have 
both well filled the president's chair in past times ; a 
man, therefore, with the governing power inherent in 
his constitution ; a man who, by long residences at 
foreign courts and through the conduct of delicate 
diplomatic businesses, has cultivated that inherent 
power to the utmost; a man who, as is shewn by a 
recently-published letter — the general purport of which 
was that if the Cincinnati Convention wanted him 
they knew where to find him — would not sacrifice a 
millionth part of his independence for the sake of any 
height of popularity that could be conceived ofl To 
this true aristocrat a vast number, and all the most 
thoughtful, of the citizens of a democratic country, 
have been looking for their political salvation ; they 
have been as eager to secure him as president (and if 
nominated at Cincinnati he would almost certainly 
have been eventually elected), as he has been uneager 
to be secured. Now in a Democratic country this is 
u very remarkable phenomenon. Applying simply our 
home experience to it we could not understand it at 
all ; we could not understand in this country a Liberal 
constituency imploring an unpopular aristocrat to be 
their representative. We should think it very strange 
conduct on the part of any one asked to represent % 
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constituency^ if be sent back such an answer as was sent 
by Mr. Adams to a leading member of the Liberal 
party in the letter I have referred to. And this is 
simply because in this country we have not gone far 
enough in Democracy to be able to understand it ; we 
have seen only its best side — that respectable black- 
coated side which I have compared to a saved savage 
at a missionary meeting. In the United States, on 
the contrary, it has, by hard experience, been proved 
to be utterly unworkable; and the consequence is 
that we have brought before us this strange picture of 
Democracy praying to be delivered from Democracy ; 
Democracy, grown individually sagacious, willing to 
make an aristocrat almost an autocrat, in order to be 
delivered from the sentimental Democracy which has 
brought the whole nation to the verge of political 
bankruptcy. 

!N^ow the immediate cause of this desire on the part 
of a vast number of Democrats in the United States 
to elect an aristocratic and unpopular statesman as 
their head executive officer, has been, without doubt, 
the revelation which has recently been made with re- 
gard to the incompetence and corruption existing in 
all the Departments of Government. But this in- 
competence and corruption is, in its turn, the result 
of Democracy — Democracy, understanding by the term 
the possession of governmental power by the people cl6 a 
privilege. It is practically true (though not necessarily 
true) that in a state in which government by universal 
Suffrage is adopted, the ignorant will &r outnumber 

« *i 
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the educated. This was the case at the very com** 
mencement of the existence of the Great Republic; 
though it must be remembered that for some few 
generations the influence of those men through whom^ 
the Republic had been founded, and of their de- 
scendants, added to the foreign opposition which the 
Republic at first met with (opposition as much passive 
as active), helped to preserve a certain dignity in the 
conduct of public affairs. The ignorant were led by 
association, and the educated had not so very much to 
complain of. Latterly, however, the case has become 
very different. The ignorant majority, having lost 
sight of their political ideals, and having been relieved 
of the dread of foreign interference, began to develope 
their ignorance. Led by sentiment, as ignorant persons 
always are, their sentiment became the progenitor 
of whole generations of bunkum maxims, bunkum 
speeches, and bunkum legislation. The educated mi- 
nority, finding themselves as a minority helpless and 
hopeless, withdrew themselves more and more from the 
political field, leaving, in consequence, political offices 
to be filled and political organisations to be guided by 
those who were most greedy after privilege, and there- 
fore most unscrupulous as to their means of obtaining 
it. Incompetency invited corruption; corruption en^ 
couraged incompetency ; till at last the state of thinga 
was such that even the ignorant, or at any rate thQ 
best of them, could not help perceiving that such a 
system could not but end in national degradation and 
social collapse. And the consequence is that now the. 
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intelligent minority, having been reinforced by the 
most honest of the ignorant majority, are beginning 
to bestir themselves ; the result of which bestirring of 
themselves has been that Mr. Adams was very nearly 
nominated by the Cincinnati Convention ; and it might 
almost be predicted that another four years' continued 
corruption and incompetence, which is almost equally 
certain to be the result of the election of Mr. Greeley 
or the re-election of General Grant, will completely 
turn the scale in favour of such a school of government 
as is represented in the person of Mr. Adams. But 
now let us observe this, — that even though accom- 
plished by the very same machinery, no two things 
could be more different than the election of a popular 
president who asks for the votes of the citizens, and 
the election of (comparatively speaking) an unpopular 
president, who is with difficulty persuaded to assume 
the office. In the first instance the man elected 
looks upon his holding of office as an agreeable privi- 
lege ; those who elect him think only of the particular 
privileges which his election will confer, through him, 
upon them ; whereas in the second instance the man 
elected regards his office as a somewhat disagreeable 
responsibility which he accepts from a feeling of duty, 
but would avoid, if he could without breach of duty 
avoid it ; while those electing him do not think of the 
privileges which his election will confer upon them, but 
rather of entrusting the difficult task of governing to 
the man who, their calm reflection tells them, is most 
fitted for that task. In shorty as soon as Mr. Adams 
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or any other man of equal calibre is elected president 
of the United States^ we shall witness the first practical 
declaration of the truth that governmental power is 
not a privilege, but a responsibility. 

Now the course of Democracy must be everywhere 
the same as we observe it to be in the United States. 
The theory of privilege must reduce itself to this same 
absurdity, and then from that point, and not from any 
point short of that, the theory of responsibility will 
begin to build itself up. To this point we must come 
in Great Britain ; and therefore, though no friend of 
Democracy, I cannot help feeling that every step 
towards complete Democracy (from proceeding to 
which condition no power in the universe can stop 
us) is a step towards the better condition that lies 
beyond it. Already we may observe signs of the ap- 
proaching crisis, notably these two — that the very 
best intellects in the country hold themselves aloof 
from all political questions, and that popular outcry 
is beginning more and more to rule the councils of the 
State. And the doubt may well occur to us whether 
an old, comparatively exhausted country like ours, 
will be able to gather strength enough to survive the 
crisis, and to reascend again into better life. This, 
however, does not fall within the scope of our present 
subject; all we see is that in Europe Democracy is 
gaining the upper hand, even in states in which the 
form of monarchy is retained ; and then, by glancing 
across the Atlantic, we can see that the natural and 
inevitable result of Democracy is the overthrow of the 
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privilege-theory of goyemment, and the establishment 
of the opposite theory that governmental power is a 
responsibility. And this, it will be remembered, is 
the precise condition under which we found that 
government would be most conducive to the promotion 
of individual intelligence. 

With regard to Commercialism, which, it will be 
remembered, stands next on our list, there is no need 
to look beyond our own shores in order to discern 
signs of its shipwreck. In spite of unlimited free 
trade (which alone can be real trade) we are beginning 
to be painfully aware of an element of instability 
somewhere in our trading centres ; the commercial 
system has recently received severe shocks, from 
which it does not seem to recover so easily as could 
be wished ; and, added to this, increased demands on 
the part of those who labour are rendering it more 
and more diflScult for production to be made profitable. 
Speculation on the one hand, trade-unions on the 
other, are crushing the life gradually out of trade in 
Great Britain ; and before long even the most obtuse 
must be brought to see that a readjustment of forces is 
necessary in order to avert an overwhelming national 
catastrophe. Only the other day,^ at a meeting of a 
Chamber of Commerce in the North of England, 
attention was called to the extraordinary fact that 
coke for the iron-furnaces was almost unobtainable at 
any price, and that thus a complete stagnation, with all 

* This was written in May 1872 ; how serious this question has 
since become, there is no need for me to saj. 
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its disastrous social and moral results, was threatened 
to the iron trade in that district. A full explanation 
of the phenomenon did not appear to be forthcoming, 
but among other facts it was stated that the coke- 
burners had recently received 20 per cent, advance in 
their wages and had been working a shorter time. I 
quote this as an instance of crises which we may ex- 
pect to hear of more frequently still, and which must 
compel all those interested in a trade, whether capi^ 
talists or labourers, to cast about for some solution of 
commercial problems. But what will that solution be ? 
In order to make this plain, I must point out an 
apparent paradox with regard to the use of the word 
* free,' when applied to trade ; namely this, — that the 
more free trade becomes the less free it is in reality. 
We use the word ^ free ' in order to contrast trade as 
it is now with trade as it was — trade unfettered, 
governed only by supply and demand, with trade in 
the guise of privileged monopolies. Now, as was 
pointed out near the commencement of this essay, 
trade, under the protectionist system, was altogether 
unreal ; I called it metaphysical or subjective, because 
the same power which granted a right to trade could 
always create a demand for the article traded in ; and 
as under this system the principal articles of trade 
were luxuries, this was comparatively of very little 
consequence ; no extra harm thereby resulted to 
society. But when, as now, the principal articles of 
trade are necessaries, the case is very different. With 
regard to luxuries, a man might do without them3 cor 
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he might indulge in them to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent ; but with regard to necessaries^ every man must 
have a certain quantity, and no man can do with more 
than a certain quantity. And, therefore, when trade, 
by being made free of the caprices of the so-called 
governors of States, became able to adapt itself to the 
supply of necessaries, it gave up altogether its freedom 
in respect of natural laws. A certain amount of ne- 
cessaries must be consumed by a certain population in 
a given time, and it is upon the knowledge which the 
trader can obtain with regard to the existing stocks ^f 
those necessaries and the probabilities of their pro- 
duction, that he is able to engage in profitable under^ 
takings. Now it must be quite plain that if mankind, 
taking the whole human population of the globe to- 
gether, were in the habit of producing more than they 
could consume, the position of the trader would be a 
position of the most uncertain and probably ruinous 
nature; for if in any quarter of the globe there 
existed large and unestimated surplus stocks of neces- 
saries, all his calculations might at any moment be 
overthrown ; his position would become, in fact, an 
impossibility ; and it is only because mankind, taken 
altogether, produce just as much as they can con- 
sume, that the trader's existence is in any way made 
possible. But then, having once accepted the con- 
clusion that only as much of the necessaries of life 
is produced as mankind will consume, two other con- 
clusions press themselves upon us. First, that if any 
man absorbs to himself more than his share of the 
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necessaries of existence, he does so at the expense of 
his fellows ; and next, that those who have laboured to 
produce the necessaries of existence have a right to 
share in the results of their labour in proportion as 
they have laboured ; that if there should be, as often 
will happen, a local overplus (that is to say, if the re- 
sult of the labour engaged in should be more than will 
provide for the necessities of those labouring), that 
overplus is the joint property of all who have con- 
tributed to produce it.^ And if these two conditions 
are violated then there must result a general instability 
of the whole system of trade. 

Now trade is in an unstable state with us at present 
just because these two conditions have been neglected. 
Speculation, it was said just now, on the one hand^ 
and trade-unions on the other, are crushing the life 
gradually out of trade in Great Britain; and this 
means just the same thing ; for the speculator * is a 

> Otherwise the excess of population resulting from an excess in tbd 
supply of necessaries, will, in the second or third generation, when, a 
reaction has set in, lead to wholesale starvation. 

* It is perhaps needless to say here that by the words * speculator' 
and 'trader' two entirely distinct ideas are intended to be conyeyed. 
The trader is the man who, with more or less capital, employs it when 
he sees fit opportunity, and within safe limits, in the equalisation of the 
course of trade ; and the profit arising from his operations is simply his 
commission as a distributor. The speculator, on the other hand, is a 
man who without sufficient capital or (often) the intelligence to use it, 
endeavours to attract to himself, by simulating the operations of the 
trader, some portion of the value of the goods (which practically means 
some portion of the goods themselves) to which his transactions have 
reference. He is, in fact, an absorber. The distinction, though some- 
what overlooked by political economists, is perfectly well understood in 
commercial circles ; it must be admitted, however, that sometimes it 
seems difficult to know where to draw the line. 
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man wto thrives at the cost of others, and trade-unions 
exist because the right (by which of course is meaut 
moral right) of all who labour to share proportionately 
in the results of their labour has not been recognised. 
Let me give illustrations of both these facts ; and first, 
with regard to the speculator, let me take the case of a 
Liverpool speculator at the time of the cotton famine. 
The cotton supply, owing to the civil war in America, 
was cut off; the price of cotton consequently was 
greatly enhanced ; and those who were sufficiently 
courageous or sufficiently unscrupulous to make a 
venture therein, realised enormous profits. But in 
the meantime, because the price of cotton was so much 
enhanced, the manufacture of raw cotton into yarn or 
cloth became, because so unprofitable, impossible. All 
over the manufacturing districts mills were stopped, 
thousands and thousands of operatives were thrown out 
of work, and but for the timely help of those who could 
and would help (who were not, as a rule, the fortunate 
speculators), starvation on an enormous scale must have 
been the speedy result. And where were the wages 
which these operatives ought all the while to have been 
receiving ? In the pockets, chiefly, of the Liverpool 
speculators; every pound of profit which the speculator 
handled represented the week's wages of a Manchester 
operative. And let us observe this — that the specu- 
lator, being but one man, did not require any greater 
supply of the necessaries of existence than any one of 
the operatives at whose collective expense he grew 
rich, and therefore he consumed almost all his profits 
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in luxuries ; the capital which, if paid to the operatives 
as wages, would have been paid by them again for 
necessaries, and thus have been retained in the circle 
of real trade, was by the speculator dissipated in the 
purchase of luxuries. And the consequence was such 
as might have been foreseen. When, owing to the 
increased supply of cotton, the price of the raw material 
fell to something more like its original figure, it was 
found that a large proportion of the value of the cotton 
had been abstracted; losses could not, consequently, 
be met, and the innocent shareholders of collapsing 
banks found themselves impoverished in order to pay 
for the illegitimate luxuries of the Liverpool specu- 
lator. The speculator is thii^ seen to be, not a dis- 
tributor like the bona fide trader, but an absorber — an 
element of instability therefore in our system of trade 
which ought to be eliminated. And hence every ca- 
tastrophe which points clearly to the danger of specu- 
lation, which brings to bear upon speculation a moral 
discouragement, whether it be the failure of a bank or 
the absconding of a bankrupt, is so much done towards 
making speculation impossible ; is so much done in one 
direction towards the better adjustment of our re- 
lationship, through the supply of those necessaries 
which trade deals with, to the physical universe. 

And then, again, with regard to trade-unions ; 
these, equally with speculation, are helping to solve 
by a species of reductio ad absurdum the other part 
of the problem. Starting from the old feudal idea 
that the labourer was the bond slave of the employer. 
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whom the employer was bound to supply with the 
necessaries of life as long as he laboured, but with no 
more and for no longer, the relationship subsisting 
between labour and capital has recently undergone a 
great change. It has gradually come to be felt that 
the labourer is as important a contributor to the 
general results of the labour as is the employer ; that 
therefore the employer has no right to absorb to him- 
self the whole of those results ; and many have been 
the stands made by the labourers, and made success- 
fully, to secure to themselves such wages as would 
better represent their moral, though yet unadmitted^ 
right to a participation in the profits. And still the 
struggle is being continued, until, the employers being 
unwilling to lay aside their personal luxuries, and the 
labourers unwilling to go a hairVbreadth beyond the 
limit of labour which they have fixed for themselves, 
it is becoming a matter for very serious consideration 
whether the present relations of employer and employed 
can be maintained at all ; whether a complete cessation 
of trade will not be inevitable. Now as this condition 
of hostility between employer and employed has been 
brought about through the non-recognition of the la- 
bourer's right — the non-recognition of his importance 
in the act of production — it would seem most natural 
to suppose that to get rid of this hostility, to enable 
trade to proceed, the right of the labourer should be 
recognised by his being made a partner in the concern 
for which he labours, and in which, in fact, is locked 
up a great portion of his labour. And accordingly 
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in one or two places this system has been triads as yet 
with the happiest results; the former employers and 
labourers not only working together much more 
harmoniously, but a far better class of labour being 
obtained.' 

To these two conditions, then, does the sheer force 
of circumstances seem to direct our attention as con- 
taining the only solution of the commercial problems 
around us — the abolition of speculation, and the joining 
of capital and labour in such an open and recognised 
co-partnership as will fairly express the actual co- 
partnership which exists between them. But now let 
us observe what will be the effect upon capital itself 
of the establishment of these two conditions. Lately 
I spoke of capital roughly as being the stored-up re- 
sult of labour,* and it was sufficient for my purpose 
then that it should be so defined. But it must be 
remembered that capital, as was hinted just now, is 
only a local overplus ; just as the tidal wave on our 
shores results, not from an increase in the actual 
volume of the ocean waters, but from the withdrawal 
of water from other portions of the earth's surface. 
Capital, then, is a local overplus resulting from the 
fact that one locality has in excess what another 
locality has not, and wants. The possession of capital 
by Great Britain results chiefly from the fact that her 
mineral deposits have been so much in demand and so 
considerable in extent that, even after providing for 

* Of course all this presupposes a certain amount of intelligence in 
the labourer. 
« Page 62. 
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all the necessaries of an increasing population, by di- 
rect production or by purchase, a considerable surplus 
has remained in hand. American capital, on the other 
hand, represents the surplus stock of breadstuffs or 
cotton ; a much safer basis of capital, be it observed, 
than coal or iron. As long as we can sell our coal or 
our iron, either directly by exportation, or indirectly 
by becoming the manufacturers for other states, our 
capital will probably continue to increase ; but if by 
any chance the use of coal and iron should be super- 
seded, if our stock should run short, or if other coun- 
tries which we at present supply were to become the 
possessors of the same things in equal proportion, the 
increase of our capital would probably be at an end ; 
we should be obliged to live on our capital, to expend 
it in purchasing the necessaries of life, unless, indeed, 
we could contrive to raise these for ourselves. Now, 
evidently, this being the case, the answer to the ques- 
tion, * What shall be done with our capital?' is one 
involving the most serious considerations. Capital is 
dearly not a thing to be frittered away, but to be 
regarded as possessed of a heavy responsibility. It 
is to this fact (that capital has a responsibility at- 
taching to it), that the commercial mind must be drawn, 
as the two forces I have mentioned — speculation and 
trade-unions — continue to exercise their destructive 
influence on the trade of Great Britain; and when 
once the idea has been generally received that there 
is some responsibility attaching to capital, it will not be 
long before it is perceived in what direction that re- 
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sponsibilitj ought to lead capitalists to act. And 
thus (taking our illustration from Great Britain^ but 
following a chain of causes and results which would 
be equally manifested in any state in which free trade 
might be fully developed) we see that this moyement 
or growth of our time, to which I have given the name 
of Commercialism, having run its course and proved its 
own fallacies by experiment, will leave as its residuum 
that very condition which we have seen already is ne- 
cessary, among others, towards the establishment of 
such a relationship between ourselves and the physical 
universe as will be most favourable to the development 
of individual intelligence. The responsibility of capital 
will be recognised, and thus will Commercialism yield 
up its power to that slower, deeper, more inclusive 
growth of Humanitarianism which has for its central 
idea the good of mankind. 

Evangelicalism, too, equally with Kepublicanism and 
Commercialism, is drifting towards the rock of its des- 
truction — Evangelicalism, that is, as a system ; for it 
will be remembered that I have already pointed out 
how all the real good of Evangelicalism (and not a 
small quantity either) had been personally, indivi- 
dually, absorbed ; that nothing was left of it, as a sys- 
tem, but the mere empty barrel or package in which 
it had been contained. This it is, in company vrith 
its further development of High Churchism or Ritual-* 
ism, which will presently suffer shipwreck, to the great 
discomfiture of those who live by it, to the great re- 
leasing of those who live in it It will be observed^ 
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however, that I speak of Ritualism or High Churchism 
as a further development of Evangelicalism ; and as 
these two things are generally supposed to be to the 
last degree hostile to each other, it is well that I 
should justify this coupling of them together. Evan- 
gelicalism, originating towards the close of last cen- 
tury (speaking of England only), taught men the 

• 

value of personal religion ; taught them the necessity 
of being sincere to themselves, of really being, in fact, 
that which they wished themselves to be. But then, 
as was inevitable from the very conditions of the case, 
a class of men sprang up as the representatives of this 
personal religion (as If personal religion could really 
have representatives) who misrepresented it ; men 
without education or refinement or understanding, 
who, unable to comprehend the philosophical meaning 
of its propositions, used the mere verbal statements of 
those propositions as if they were the actual realities, 
bringing discredit upon personal religion, and leading 
themselves and others into moral danger. Naturally 
in the minds of educated and cultivated men a reaction 
against this state of things was created. Agreeing as 
to the necessity for religion to be personal, they could 
not but believe that, if Christianity was a reality at 
all, there ought to be some means for providing against 
such unedifying spectacles. And casting about them 
to find a solution of their difficulties, they observed, 
as they could not well help observing, the organisation 
of the Roman Church, an organisation based upon the 
principle of authority ; upon the •existence of a certain 

H 
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class of men whose word on religious matters was re-* 
garded as authoritative by the ignorant and unlearned. 
To imitate^ as far as possible^ this organisation (for 
which, it must be remembered, there is much to be 
said) was the aim and desire of those who founded the 
English High Church party ; and it is not difficult to 
trace High Churchism from this beginning through all 
its subsequent phases, even to the landing of many of 
its first advocates in the Boman Church, and to the 
eager assumption by those so landed of the office of 
apologist for the church of their adoption. High 
Churchism or Kitualism, therefore, though generally 
regarded as the very antipodes of Evangelicalism^ is 
really only a further development of the machinery of 
that personal religion of which Evangelicalism was the 
first exponent. It will be observed that though the 
scope of this essay extends to all Europe, I am 
nevertheless contenting myself with drawing my illufr- 
trations from matters most within the reach of our own 
observation. The fact is, that in many parts of 
Europe, France especially, the religious reaction from 
unreality to reality has been retarded by other causes; 
still, even in France, where Father Hyacinthe has 
been doing much the same work as Wesley did in 
England, it is beginning. The question is whether 
the reaction, having been retarded, will not now run 
through its various phases with much greater rapidity^ 
and thus eventually bring all Europe, including Great 
Britain, almost simultaneously to the same point #f 
intellectual departure. 
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However, be this as it may, the same process will 
probably be gone through, and the final phases of 
that process we can now watch in the movements of 
Evangelicalism and Ritualism, which together absorb 
all but a very small portion of the religious strength 
of Great Britain. Like balloons, which must needs 
collapse if they ascend above a certain height from 
the earth's surface, so these two movements are rapidly 
approaching an atmosphere too rarefied for their exist- 
ence. Every day that passes makes their balance 
more insecure. Every day into the millions of minda 
which they profess to control is trickling, little by 
little, the modem knowledge which these systems can 
only, to retain their form as systems, utterly reject 
and anathematise ; and a point will soon be reached, 
the sooner the more these religious organisations shut 
their eyes to its inevitable approach, at which the 
tension, the state of unbalance, will become too great 
for the resisting tissues, at which Evangelicalism and 
Bitualism will collapse, and leave nothing but a few 
shreds to float across the field of historical vision. 
And what will be the result of their collapse ? The 
release of all those who hitherto have more or less 
followed them. Their release, which means their 
intellectual isolation. And this species of isolation is 
again, that very condition which we want for the 
better development of individual intelligence. We 
often hear it said, ' If men and women would only 
think for themselves, they would soon quit the 
churches they profess to belong to.' This is perhaps 

u2 
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true ; but the majority of persons will not think for 
themselves^ except under compulsion; and the re- 
quisite compulsion will be forthcoming when the 
churches through which they think that they think, 
suffer a collapse. And herein will be found a con- 
firmation of an opinion put forward near the com- 
mencement of this essay — namely, that Evangelicalism 
was doing its own work towards the ultimate recogni- 
tion of the truths most suited to our age ; for it is 
working out the old religious problems to that reductio 
ad dbsurdum to which they must be worked out before 
newer truth can be at all generally accepted. 

I now come to the discussion of that fourth social 
development of our time, which has to do with artistic 
matters, and to which I have given the name of 
Byronism. I gave it this name, it will be remem- 
bered, because I took Byron to be the first represen- 
tative of the realistic school of artists (understanding 
by the word artist, of course, artists indiscriminately, 
whether composers of music, writers of poems, or 
painters of pictures); and 1 rapidly traced up the 
progress of realistic art to its most modem phases, 
through the revival of Gothic architecture, the de- 
velopment of the so-called pre-Baphaelite school of 
painting, and so on up to the realistic painters of 
the modem French school. Now, as with these last 
the very height of realism may be said to be reached, 
I intend to show, by reference to a certain painting, 
(the work of a French realistic artist), the manner in 
which realism, as it seems to me, is working towards 
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a reaction ; a reaction, not in respect of the study of 
Nature, but in respect of the choice made in the 
purpose for which Nature is studied; it being at present 
the implied creed of the realistic artist that so long as 
Nature is copied, he has no other end to seek. The 
particular painting to which I allude is one which was 
exhibited in the London International Exhibition last 
year (1871), * An Execution in a Moor's Palace,' by 
the gifted but unfortunate Segnault. From the front 
of the picture, which is painted up to, or rather 
beyond, the scale of life, runs up a flight of marble 
steps, on which stands erect a swarthy-faced execu- 
tioner, engaged in the act of wiping the broad-bladed 
weapon with which he has just performed his office. 
Bight in the foreground, on almost the nearest marble 
step, lies the severed head of the victim, face upwards, 
while two or three steps higher up lies the decapitated 
body in a confused heap. This is the whole picture, 
and it may be admitted at once that, as a piece of 
realistic painting, it would be hard to find it surpassed. 
The close and exact study of Nature appears in 
every part of it ; whether it be the painting of the 
marble itself, or of the severed head, where in the 
upturned face the muscles may still be almost seen 
quivering, or of the flow of blood from step to step, 
or the helpless and lifeless attitude of the body, or the 
expression of the stolid, business-like executioner. 
As a piece of realistic painting, then, the picture is a 
remarkable success. But when, on the other hand, 
BXi endeavour is made to analyse the feeling of repul- 
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fdon which the first sight of the picture creates, it is 
impossible not to be still more repulsed in summing 
up the amount of human degradation which has been 
brought together in order to make the picture possible. 
Every sound and high condition of society is violated 
in that picture. The obedience of multitudes to the 
power of an irresponsible and passionate despot; % 
sentence pronounced on suspicion and carried out in 
haste and secrecy; a sentence, too, for what fault? 
The extreme probability suggests itself that the 
fault was some nothing, magnified into an offence by 
the jealous eyes of the owner of a troublesome zenana. 
To what a world, then, of possible, or even probable, 
brutality, does this picture introduce usl Can it 
surely be thought that the close observation of Nature 
is not degraded and prostituted when thus made sub- 
servient to what is irretrievably degraded and brutal? 
Jt is almost impossible not to feel certain that realism, 
when carried to such a length as this, will create a 
reaction ; that it will begin to be seen that not only 
must the observation of Nature be accurate, but that 
the things observed must be made subservient to ideas 
that are beautiful. And if this should really be the 
result, then the purely realistic school must pass away 
and give place to a school under which Nature will 
still be accurately observed, but in which the things 
observed will be made subservient to such designs, 
Buch thoughts, as will harmonise with and encourage 
our highest intellectual powers. And thus the passing 
away of the realistic school of art, which I havt 
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called Byromsm, will leave us possessed of that fourth 
condition which we saw was best for the promotion 
of individual intelligence — namely, the making our 
highest pleasure consist in the close observation of 
Nature, and the weaving of what is observed into 
such beautiful forms of thought as will harmonise with 
and stimulate the very highest of our intellectual 
powers. And if I were asked from whence such a 
school can be developed, I should answer that some- 
thing very like the beginning of it is in existence 
already in respect of painting, in the shape of that 
small body of rising artists, at the head of which 
stands Mr. F. Walker, whose * Harbour of Eefuge ' 
was perhaps the most remarkable picture to be seen in 
this year's Royal Academy Exhibition. ^ 

And now, in order to realise better the nature of 
the task I have been attempting, I will very briefly 
recapitulate the steps by which I have come to this 
point. I first named and endeavoured to describe 
four parallel growths of our time, viz., Republicanism, 
Commercialism, Evangelicalism, and Byronism, which 
seemed to me to be the results of a reaction towards 
the close of last century from unreality to reality. I 
then proceeded to describe a fifth growth, which I 
called Humanitarianism, describing it as a growth 
underlying the four others, not as yet easily recognised 

* To give honour where it is due, I ought to state that the tendencies 
of this school of artists were first suggested to me in connection with 
this Essay, by two landscapes exhibited in the Koyal Scottish Academy's 
Exhibition this year, entitled 'Spring* and 'Summer/ by Mr. W, D. 
M'Kay, of Haddington. 
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by reason of our nearness to it, and which represented 
rather a change in the method of thought than a 
change in the method of acting. I spoke of it as 
resulting from an alteration in the intellectaal centre 
of gravity ; as thus — that whereas the will of God had 
been formerly made the supreme point of reference, 
now, on the other hand, the good of mankind was 
begmning to be made such a supreme point. Then, 
after defining (of course from a special point of view), 
the ^good af mankind' to be the establishment of 
those condllions under which individual intelligence 
would be best developed, I went on to point out 
that there were four relationships (primary relation- 
ships, as I called them), in which each man must 
be placed, and in respect of which certain conditions 
were most favourable to the development of his in- 
telligence ; and that those four relationships were his 
relationship to the physical universe, his relationship 
to the society around him, his relationship to his 
own thoughts, and his relationship to his pleasures. 
And I pointed out further that the necessary con- 
ditions in respect of these four relationships were 
(enumerating them in the same order) the recognition 
of the responsibilities of capital ; the regarding of the 
possession of governmental power as a responsibility 
and not as a privilege ; the comparative mental isolation 
of individuals ; and the adoption as far as possible for 
our pleasure of the observation of natural objects, the 
weaving of such observations into complex and beauti- 
ful thoughts. Turning then back again to the four 
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social growths which were at first described^ I en- 
deavoured to show how that each of them^ torn 
asunder by destructive forces contained within itself, 
is doomed to a not far distant collapse, but that in 
collapsing they would leave as a residue those very- 
four conditions which are best calculated to promote 
the development of individual intelligence. It has 
been seen (if my argument is at all correct) tliat 
Commercialism is leading to the recognition of the 
responsibility of capital; that the natural result of 
Bepublicanism, or Democracy, is the recognition of 
the responsibility attaching to the possession of go- 
vernmental power; that the collapse of prevailing 
religious systems will produce a certain degree of 
mental isolation, and that the reaction against the 
realistic art of the present day will place us in 
possession of a style of art capable of harmonising 
with and encouraging the very highest inteUectual 
action. 

And thus, if I might compare this Essay to an 
attempt to construct an electric circle, the circle now 
becomes complete. I started with the consideratioQ 
of four social growths or movements resulting from the 
same cause ; and these, taken together, I might term the 
negative pole of our battery. Again, I have discussed 
certain conditions under which the development of 
individual intelligence would be best promoted, and 
these, taken together, and constituting the essence 
of that fifth movement to which I gave the name 
of Humanitarianism, I might call the positive pole. 
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We can now regard as constituent parts of one idea 
matters which have till now been dealt with rather in 
respect of their details ; we can get rid of those sub- 
ordinate ideas which have been to us as zinc or copper 
plates> earthenware troughs, or insulated wires^ and 
fill our consciousness with that one idea which this 
Essay is intended to embrace. The current of our 
thought can now pass freely between the past and 
the future ; I might almost say between the opposite 
poles of Divinity and Humanity; for though there 
was little enough that we can regard as godlike 
in the states of society to which these new growths 
have respectively succeeded, still without doubt those 
states constituted the decrepitude of that theocratic 
system, whether directly or indirectly acknowledged, 
the origin of which is lost in the impenetrable mists 
of the past. And the one idea which seems to be 
presented to us is this, — that^ whereas from some 
common origin, some vanishing point in the past, 
have radiated certain notions of government, of reli- 
gion, of happiness, and of beauty ; these radiating 
notions, having been tested and purified, seem to 
converge again towards some vanishing point in the 
future, giving up all their force to the great inclusive 
idea of the majesty of humanity, which idea will 
in due time absorb all the real strength of society. 

One thought occurs to us on arriving at this point. 
If we have completed our electric circle what are 
we going to do with it? If we have arrived at a 
conclusion i^ith regard to the future^ are we only 
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to be mere sentimentalists^ or men and women (>f 
action — ^poets, in the true sense of the word — creators 
of new things in our lives ? There is always a strong 
temptation to persons who arrive at novel conclusions, 
and who are often more readers than thinkers, to be- 
come mere sentimentalists ; probably out of ten per- 
sons who agree about a new opinion, only one will be 
found to attempt to carry that opinion seriously into 
practice, I say seriously into practice, for it is not 
by exercising a fanciful eclecticism with regard to the 
objects surrounding us that we can hope to become 
worthy exponents of our convictions. We are often 
tempted to put our convictions into practice in respect 
of mere trivialities, because we can thereby flatter our 
self-conceit and incur no particular odium, when 
we utterly refuse to put them into practice with 
regard to the most serious and important, and, there- 
fore, every-day concerns. What gives us pleasure 
we will do ; what gives us trouble we will let alone ; 
thus becoming strangely like the young man in the 
Scriptural narrative, who by nature took pleasure 
in the performance of the legal precepts, but went 
away sorrowful when a threat was held out against 
his wealth. But of this we may be sure, that senti- 
mentalism — the arriving at a conviction, and going 
no further — will do us no good, and that a half-and- 
half application of a conviction will do us no good. 
Good — the progression on our own part towards in- 
creased intelligence ; the leaving behind us of a genera-^ 
tion more intelligent still — this can only come about 
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through effort ; effort always prolonged^ often painful ; 
effort which will make itself felt, very likely, in the re- 
motest nooks and comers of our lives, and which may 
compel us to give up much that we might otherwise 
usefully and harmlessly enjoy. And if, then, we 
should arrive at the conviction that so great a change is 
passing over European society as I have in these pages 
endeavoured to point out, — that the centre of gravity 
to all thought and action is changed, so that many of 
our old associations will become useless and dangerous 
to us ; what a necessity must there be for us to realise 
as much as possible for ourselves, and in ourselves, the 
new conditions under which society will hereafter 
exist. For ourselves ; but for others also. In times 
of change and disturbance it may often happen that 
the mind left alone will fail, whereas had it been able 
to find but one companion, it would have endured and 
conquered. Here, then, is a double incitement to 
action ; an incitement at once honourably selfish, and 
nobly unselfish. Honourably selfish, for we should 
be seeking for ourselves the highest and best we 
can conceive of; nobly unselfish, for we should, by 
the silent and powerful means of example, be helping 
the weak against their weakness, helping the strong 
to increased strength ; lightening the ascent from the 
valley of corruption, and hastening forward the time 
when the little band of adventurers shall stand 
shoulder to shoulder on the heights of our new civili- 
sation. 
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NOTE 
to page 19. 

The author confesses to feeling a little doubt as to the pro- 
priety of regarding Byron as typical of the dawn of realism 
in art. Certainly, it might be said that Wordsworth has as 
much right to be so regarded. The growth, however, would 
seem to take two directions; in one case associating itself 
with nature, almost to the exclusion of humanity ; and in 
the other case more exclusively with human nature ; paral- 
leling thus the progress of another art in the direction both 
of landscape and of figure painting. And thus, if human 
nature (as most persons will assert it to be) is the highest 
field for artistic effort, the employment of the term ' By ronism * 
may be tolerated. 
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Socialism in France. By Abthub J. Booth, M.A. Crown 8vo. price 7«. 6d. 

HISTORT of EUROPEAN MORALS, fi*om Augustus to Charlemagne. 

By W. E. H. Lecby, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28«. 
HISTORT of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 

RATIONALISM in EUROPE. ByW. B.H.Leckt,MA. Cabinet Edition, 

being the Fourth. 2 vols, crown 8vo. price 16«. 

0OD in HISTORT ; or, the Progress of Man's Faith in the Moral 
Order of the World. By Baron Bubsbb. Translated by Subabba Wibk- 
WOBTTH; with a PreCace by Dean St ablet. 8 vols. 8vo. price 42«. 

The HISTORT of PHILOSOPHT, from Thales to Comte. By 
Gbobgb Hbbby Lewes. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 329. 

An HISTORICAL VIEW of LITERATURE and ART in GREAT 
BRITAIN fh>m the Accession of the House of Hanover to the Reign of 
Queen Victoria. By J. Mubbay Gbaham, M.A. 8vo. price 14«. 

The MTTHOLOGT of the ARYAN NATIONS. By Geobge W. 
Cox, MA. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, Joint-Editor, with the 
late Professor Braude, of the Fourth Edition of * The Dictionary of Sciercc, 
Literature, and Art,' Author' of ' Tains of Ancient Greece ' &c, 2 vols. 8vo. 2Ss. 
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SSTOBT of CIVILISATION in England and France, Spain and Scot- 
land. By Heitbt Thomas Bucklb. New Edition of the entire Work, 
with a complete Ibtdex. 8 toIs. croMm 8vo. 24f. 

HISTOBT of the CHBISTIAN CHTJBCH, from the Ascension of 
Christ to the Conversion of Constantino. Bv E. BuBTOir, DJD. late 
Prof, of Divinity in the Univ. of Oxford. New Edition. Fop. 8«. dd, 

8XSTCH of the HISTOBT of the CHTJBCH of ENGLAND to the 

Revolution of 1688. By the Bight Bev. T. V. Shobt, D J). Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo.7«.6c{. 

HISTOBY of the EABLT CHTTBCH, from the First Preaching of the 
Gospel to the Council of Nicaea. ▲.D. 325. By Elizabeth M. Sbwbll. 
Autnor of *Amy Herbert.' New Edition, with Questions. Fcp. As, 6d. 

The ENGLISH BEFOBMATION. By F. 0. Massinobbrd, M.A. 
Chancellor of Lincoln and Bector of South Ormsby. Fourth Edition, revised. 
Fcp. 8vo. 78, 6d. 

MATJNDEB'S HISTOBICAL TBEASTTBT; comprising a General In- 
troductory Outline of Universal History, and a series of Separate Histories. 
Latest Edition, revised and brought down to the Present Time by the 
Bev. Geobob William Cox, M.A. Fcp. 6«. cloth, or IQs, calfl 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of CHBONOLOOT, HISTOBICAL and BIO- 
GRAPHICAL; comprising the Dates of all the Great Events of History. 
including Treaties, Alliances, Wars. Battles, &c.; Incidents in the Lives of 
Eminent Men and their Works, Scientific and Geographical Discoveries, 
Mechanical Inventions, and Social, Domestic, and Economical Improve- 
ments. By B. B. Woodward, B.A. and W. L. B. Catbs. 8vo. price 428. 
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ATTTOBIOOBAPHY of JOHN MILTON ; or, Milton's Life in his own 
Words. By the Bev. James J. G. Gbaham, M.A. Crown 8vo. price 68. 

LOBD GEOBGE BENTINGZ ; a Political Biography. By the Bight 
Hon. Benjamin Dibbaeli, M.P. Eighth Edition, revised, with a New 
Preface. Crown 8vo^ price 6*. 

The LIFE of ISAMBABD KINGDOM BBTTNEL, Civil Engineer. 
By IsAMBABD Bbttnel, B.CL. of Lincoln's Inn ; Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Ely. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

TheBOYAL INSTITUTION; its Founder and its First Professors. 
By Dr. Bence Jones, Honorary Secretary. Post 8vo. price 12». 6d. 

The LIFE and LETTEBS of FABADAT. By Dr. Benge JonbSi 

Secretary of the Boyal Institution. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 
2 vote. 8va with Portrait, and Eight Engravings on Wood, price 28«. 

FABADAT as a DISCOVEBEB. By John Ttndall, LL.D. F.RS« 
Professor of Natural PhUosophy in the Boyal Institution. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Two Portraits. Fcp. 8vo. 38. M. 

BECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir Henbt Holland, Bart 
M.D. P.B.S. Ac. Pbysiciam-in-Ordinary to ,the Queen. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. price I08.6d, 

A GBOUP of ENGLISHMEN (1796 to 1816) ; Eecords of the Yonnger 
Wedgwoods and their Fi lends, embracing the History of the Discovery of 
Photography, By Eliza Metetasd. 8vo. price 169. 
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The LIFE and LETTEBS of the Bey. BTDNEY SMITH. Edited 

by his Daughter, Lady HoLLAin), and Mrs. Austiv . New Edition, complete 
in One Volume. Crown 8vo. price 68. 

The LIFE and TBAVELS of OEOBGE WHITEFIELD, M.A. By 
Jambs Patbbsobt OLBDSTOirB. Syo. price 1*8. 

LEADEBS of PUBLIC OPIKION in IBELAKD ; Swift, Elood, 
Grattan, O'Connell. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. New Edition, revised and 
enlai^d. Crown 8vo. price 7«. M. 

DICTIONABT of GENEBAL BIOGBAPHY; containing Concise 
Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, firom 
theEarllest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by W.L.Bi.CATBa. 8yo.21«» 

LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By Agnes Strickland. 

Library Edition, newly revised ; with Portraits of every Queen, Autographs, 
and Vignettes. 8 vols, post 8vo. 7«. 6d. each. 

LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Bey. 6. B. Olbiq^ 

M JL. Popular Edition, carefully revised ; with copious Additions. Croifn 
8vo. with Portrait, 68, 

HISTOBY of MY BELIGIOUS OPINIONS. By J. H. Nbwmah, D.D. 
Being the Substance of Apologia pro Vitft Su&. Post 8vo. 08, 

The PONTIFICATE of PIUS the NINTH ; beinjj the Third Edition 
of * Borne and its Ruler/ rontiuued to the latest moment and greatly 
enlarged. By J. F. Maguibe, M.P. Post Svo. with Portrait, 12«. 6d. 

FATHEB MATHEW: a Biography. By John Francis filAOUiRB, 
M.P. for Cork. Popular Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. Ss.Qd, 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN'S LETTEBS from Italy and Switzerland^ 

and Letter8 from 1833 to 1847, translated by Lady Walla CB. New Edition, 
with Portrait. 2 vols, crown 8yo. bs. each. 

HEMOIBS of Snt HENBY HAVELOCB, B.C.B. By John Clabx 

Mabbhman. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. price Z8, 6(2. 

VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernard Burblb, C.B. 

Ulster King of Arms.' New Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 2 vols* 
crown 8vo. 21«. 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGBAPHY. By the Right Hon» 
Sir J. Stbfhbn. LL.D. Cabinet Edition, bei ng the Fifth. Crown Svo. 7«. 6d, 

MAUNDEB'S BIOGBAPHICAL TBEASUBY. Thirteenth Edition, 
reconstructed, thoroughly revised, and in ereat part rewritten ; with about- 
1,000 additional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. B. Cates. Fcp. Svo. price 6«. 

LETTEBS and LIFE of FBANCIS BACON, inclnding all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. SPEDDnre, 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. 6 vols. Svo. price £3. Vis. To be completed in One 
more Volume. 



Criticism^ Philosophy^ Polity^ &c. 

A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of JUBISPBUDENCE. 

By Sheldon Amos, M. A. Professor of Jurisprudence, University College,. 
London. Svo. price 1S«.. 
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The INSTITUTES of JTJSTINIAH; with Englisb Xntrodnetioii, Trmiif- 
latioD. and Notes. By T. C. Savdabs, UJL Barriiter. kto Fellow of Oriel 
ColLOxon. New Edition. 8to.1&s. 



SOCEATSS and the SOCBATIC SCHOOLS. Trmnilited from the 
German of Dr. E. Zelleb, with the Author's apprond,hj theBer. Oivald 
J. Eeichbl, B.CJL and llA. Crown Sva St. 6a. 

The STOICS, EPICTTBEAHS, and SCEPTICS. Translated froa the 
German of Dr. E. Zellbb, with the Anther's ^yproval, by OafTAU) J. 
BxiCHEL, RCX. and M JL Crown 8vo. price lU, 

Tha ETHICS of ABISTOTLE, illiutrated with Eisays and Bote*. 
Bar Sir ^ Gbast, Bart. MJL LLJ). Third Edition, reriiMd aad partly 
re-written. [Inihepreu. 

The EIGOMACHEAN ETHICS of ABISTOTLE newlj tranalated into 

English. By B. Williams, BJL Fellow and late Lecturer of Herton College, 
and sometime Student of Christ Churcdi, Oxford. Sva lis, 

SLEXENTS of LOGIC. By B. Whatelt, D.D. l«ta Archbishop of 

* Dublin. New Edition. 8vo. 10«. 6d. crown 8vo. 4*. 6c2. 

Slementi of Bhetorie. By the same Anthor. New Editioii. 9ro» 

lOf . 6d. crown Svo. 48, 6<2. 

English Synonymes. By £. Janb Whatslt. Edited by Archbishop 
Whatblt. 6th Edition. Fcp.3«. 

BACON'S ESSAYS with ANNOTATIONS. By B. Whatblt» DJ). 

late Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8val0«.6<i. 

LOBD BACON'S WOBES, collected and edited by J. SFBDDOfCK MJk. 
R. L. Ellis, M.A. and D. D.Hbath. New and Cheaper Edition. 7 toIb. 
8to. price £3. ISs. M, 

The SUBJECTION of WOKEN. By JoHir Siuab:? Mnx. JSew 

Edition. Post 8vo. 6«. 

On BEFBESENTATIYE 60VEBNHENT. By John Stuabt Mill. 

Third Edition. 8to. 9«. Crown Syo. 2a. 

On LIBEBTT. By John Stuabt Mill. Fourth Edition. Post 
8vo. 78. 6d. Crown 8to. 1#. 4d. 

FBINCIFLES of POLITICAL ECONOHT. By tlie same Anthor. 
Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30«. Or in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s; 

A ST STEM of LOGIC, BATIOCINATIYE and INDTJCTIYX. By the 

same Author. Seventh EditioiK. Two vols. 8vo. 26«. 

UTILITABIANISV. By John Stuabt Mill. Fourth Edition. 8vo.5#. 

DIS8EBTATI0NS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHUOSOPHI. 
CAL, and HISTORICAL. By JoHn Stuabt Mill. Second Edition, revised. 
8 vols. 8vo. S68. 

EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPET, and of the 
Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his WriftiDgB. By Jomi 
Stuabt Mill. Third Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSABT LAWS of THOUGHT: mTraatiso 
on Pitre and Applied Lotric. By the Most Rev. W. Thouboit, LorA Aroh* 
bi»hopofyork,I)J).F.Il.S. Ninth Thousand. Crown Sto. fit. M. 
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Th% ELEMENTS of POLITICAL SGONOMY. By Hshby IhoonNa 

Maclbod, M^. Banister-ftt-Law. 8yo. 16*. 
A Dietioxuurj of Political Eeonomy ; Biographical, BibliograpMcaly 
Historical, and PracticaL By the same Author. Yoi.. I. royal Sro. S0«. 

The ELSCnOV of BSPBBSBNTATIVES, Parliamentary and Mnni- 

dpal ; a Treatise. By Thomas Habb. Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, 
with Additions. Crown Syo. 98. 

SPEECHES of the BIGHT HON. LOBD MACAITLAT, corroeted by 
Himself. People's Edition, crown Syo. 8c.6<{. 

Lord Maeanlay'B Speeehei on ParliamoBtary Beform in 1831 and 

18S8. lemo. la. 
A DICTIONABT of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R G. Latham, 

JiJL MJ>. F.BJS. Foanded on the Dictionary of Dr. Saxubl Johvsoh, as 

edited by the Ber.H. J.Todd, with numerous Emendations and Additions. 

In Four Volumes, 4ito. price £7. 

THESAUBUS of ENGLISH WOBDS and PHBASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in -Literary 
Composition. By P. M. Boobt, JLD. New Edition. Crown 8TOwlfta.6d. 

LECTT7BES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. Max Muixeb, 
M.A. Ac. Foreign Member of the French Institute. Sixth Edition. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. price 16a. . 

CHAPTEBS on LANGUAGE. By Fredbbio W. Fabbab, F.B.& 

Head Master of Marlborough GoU^^ Crown 8vo. 8a. 9d, 

XANUAL of ENGLISH LITEBATUBE, Historical and CriticaL By 
Thomas Ajutold, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7a. Qd, 

THBEE CENTUBIES of ENGLISH LITEBATUBE. By Chables 
Dttee YoiroE, Hegius Professor of Modern Histwy and English Literature 
in, Queen's College, iielfast. Crown 870. price 7a. 6d, 

SOUTHETS DOCTOB, complete in One Volume. Edited hy the Bot. 
J. W. Wabibb, B.D. Square crown 8to. 12a. Bd, 

mSTOBICAL and CBITIGAL COMHENTABT on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. Kalisch, PhJ>. ToL. I. 
Genesis, 870. 18a. or adiHPted for the Gteneral Reader, 12a. Vol. II. JSxoduSt 
16a. or adapted for the General Reader, 12a. Vol. HI. Lemtieus, Past I. 
IM. or adapted for the General Reader, 8a. Vol. IV. LevUicuSt Past II. 
16a. or adapted for the General Reader, 8a. 

A HEBREW GBAMMAB, with EZEBCISES. By M. M. Kauboh, 
Ph.D. Past I. OtUlines with Exercises, 8vo. 12a. 6d. Key, 6a. Past II. 
BxceptunuU Forms and Constructions, I8a. Qd, 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY. By John T. Whitb, D.D. 
Oxon. and J. E. Riddle, M.A. Oxon. Third Edition, revised. 2 toIs. 4ito. 
pp. 2,128, price 42a. cloth. 

White's College Latin-English Dictionary (Intermediate Size), 
abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 
above) . Medium 8vo. pp. 1,048, price 18a. cloth. 

White's Jnnior Student's Complete Latin-English and Engliih-Latia 
Dictionary; New Edition. Square 12mo. pp. 1,058, price 12a. 

fi^«.«.*^w / The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5*. 6(f. 
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An XKGLISH-0SEXK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By 0. D. Toves, SJL New Edi- 
tion. 4ta21«. 

Mr. TONGE'8 NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Square 12mo. 8«. M. 

A GBEEX-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled bj H. 6. Ln>DXLL» DJ). 

Dean of Christ Church, and B. Scott, DJ). Dean of Booheater. Slzth 
Edition. Crown 4to. price se«. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, abridged from Liddbll and Soott's 
Oreek-EngUsh Lexicon, Fourteenth E^tion. Square 12mo. 1», M» 
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both in the original Devanagari and in Boman Letters. Compiled by 
T. BSKPEY, Prof, in the Univ. of G5ttingen. 8vo. 628. Gd, 

A PBAGTICAL DICTIONABY of the FBENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. Cov TANBEAU. Fourteenth Edition. Post 8vo. idt. 6el. 
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the above by the Author. New Edition, revised. Square 18mo. S», fid, 

NEW PBAGTICAL DICTIONABY of the GEBHAN LANGUAGE; 
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and Dr. Cabl Mabtibt Fsiedlaitdes. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d, 

The MASTEBY of LANGUAGES ; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongues Idiomatically. By Thomas Prekdebgabt, late of the Civil 
Service at Madras. Third Edition. 8ro.6«. 
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mSCELLANEOUS WBITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. late 
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Syhonds, M.A. 'With a Memoir by H. J. 8. Smith» M.A. LLJD. P.RwS. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 28«. 

SEASIDE MUSINGS ON SUNDAYS AND WEEK-DATS. By 

A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. price Zs. 6d, 

BEGBEATIONS OF A COUNTBY PABSON. By A. K. H. B. Fibst 

and Second Sesies, crown 8vo. Ss. 6d, each. 

The COHHON-PLACE PHILOSOPHEB in TOWN and COUNTBT. By 
A. E. H. B. Crown Svo. price 38, Bd, 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, ^fithetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. 38. M. 

The AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTBY PABSON ; EssaTS con- 
tributed to Fraser^s Magazine and to Oood Words, By A. K. H. B. Crown 
Svo. 38. 6d. 

The Graver Thong^hts of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. Fibst 

and Secos^d Sbsies, crown Svo. 38. 6d. each. 
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tributed to Praser^e Magazine, By A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. 3«. 6d. 
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BUITDAT AFTEBNOONS at the FABISH CHTJBCH of a SCOTTISH 
TJNIYEBSITY CITY. By A. K. H. B. Crown Sro. 8«. Bd, 

Lessons of Middle Age ; with some Account of yarioas Cities and 

Men. J37A.K.H.B. Crown Svo. 8«. 6({. 
Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Syo. price 8«. M, 
Changed Aspects of TJnchuiged Tmths ; Memorials of St. Andrews 

Sundays. ByA. K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 8«. 64. 
Present-day Thoughts ; Memorials of St Andrews Sundays. By 

A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. Ss, M, 

SHOBT STUDIES on GBEAT SUBJECTS. By James Anthony 
FsouDB. M. A.. late Fellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford. 2 vols. cr. 8?o. price 129. 

LOBD MACAULATS MISCELLAKEOUS WBITIKGS :— 

LiBBABT Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2l«. 
Pboplb's Edition, l voL crown 8vo. 48, 6d. 

LOBB MACAULATS MISCELLANEOUS WBITIKOS and SPEECHES. 

Student's Edition, in crown 8vo. price 68, 

The Bev. STDNEY SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WOBES ; includ- 
ing his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, Crown Svo. 6«. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bev. Sydney Smith; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. 8«. 6cf . 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH ; or, a Visit to a Eeligions Sceptic. By 
HsnbtBogebs. Twelfth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's Reply, Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price Z8, dd, 

FAMILIES of SPEECH, Four Lectures delivered at the Boyal 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Bev. F. W. Fasbau, MJl, F.B..S. 
Head Master of Marlborough College. Post 8vo. with Two Maps, 68, 6d, 

CHIPS from a GEBMAN WOBKSHOP ; being Essays on the Science 
of Beligion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By F. Max 
Mt^LLBB. M JL. Ac. Foreign Member of the French Institute. 3 vols. 8vo.£2. 

UEBEBWEG'S SYSTEM of LOGIC and HISTOBT of LOGICAL 
DOCTBINES. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. Lindbat, 
MJL. F.ii.S.E. Examiner in Philosophy to the University of Edinburgh. 
8vo. price 168, 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MINB. By 
JjlMSB Mill. A New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and Critical, by 
Albxandbb Bain, Andrew Findlateb, and Geosge Gsotb. Edited, 
with additional Notes, by John Stuaet Mell. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28<. 

An INTBODUCnON to MENTAL PHILOSOPHT, on the Indactiye 
Method. By J.D. MoBELL,M.A.LLJ). 8vo. 12t. 

ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY, containing the Analysis of the 
Intellectual Powers. By the same Author. Post 8vo. 7«. 6<2. 

The SECBET of HEGEL: being the Hegeliad System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, and Matter. By J, H. Stiblino, LL.D. 2^vol8. Svo. 28«. 

SIB WILLIAM HAMILTON ; being the Philosophy of Perception: an 
Analysis. By J. H. Stieling, LL.D. Svo. S«. 
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2. Bloxam'8 Metals. 
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4. Griffix's Algebra and Trigonometiy'. 

5. Watsoit's Plane and Solid Geometry. 
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ELEHENTABY TBEATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Ganot's JBUmmUs de Phgtiqme (win tia 
Author's sanction) by E. ATEnrsoir, Ph.D. F.GJ3. New Edition, levM 
and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate and 726 Woodoata. Poat 8to. Vk» 

NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL BEADEBB and YOlTIft 

PERSONS ; being a Course of Physics divestod of Mathematical PormnlCi 
expressed in the language of daily life. Translated f^om GAjroT*8 Oomrt 
de Phynique, with the Author's sanction, by E. AlEiirsoir, PhJD. P.GJB 
Crown 8vo. with 404 Woodcuts, price 7«. 6d. 

Mrs^ HABCET'S CONVEBSATIONS on NATVBAL PHILOSOPET. 

Revised by the Author's Son, and auRmented by Conversationa on Speetnua 
Analysis and Solar Chemistry. With 36 Plates. Crown Sva price ?«. (A. 

SOUND : a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institutioi 
of Great Britain. By John Ttitdaxl, LL.D. P.R.S. New Edition, orovi 
8vo. with Portrait of Af, ClUadni and 169 Woodcuts, price 9t, 

HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Professor Johh Ttndaxx, IXJX 
F.R.8. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 10«. 6cK. 

CONTBIBUTIONS to MOLECTTLAB PHYSICS in the DOXAH if 

RADIANT HEAT; a Series of Memoirs published in the Philoaoj^Unl 
Transactions and Philosophical Magazine. By JoKS Ttitdau^ IiLJ>. FJL& 
W^ith 2 Plates and 31 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16«. 

BESEABCHES on DIAUAGNETISM and MAGNE-CBYSXALLIG 
ACTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. By the Mae 
Author. With 6 Plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. price 14*. 

NOTES of a COTTBSE of SEVEN LECTDBES on ELSCTBIGAL 
PHENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered at the Boyal Institntioii. 
AJ>. 1870. By John Ttndall, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 1«. sewed, or l<.6d.elottb 

NOTES of a COUBSE of NINE LECTT7BES on LIGHT deUvered attbi 
Boyal Institution, A.D. 1869. By the same Author. Crown Svo. pries U> 
sewed, or l«. 6d, cloth. 

FBAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By John Tyndall, LL.D. F.ILa Tbhd 

Edition. 8vo. price 14«. 
LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISDBE HOTTBS; a Series of Familiar 

Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By B. A. PXOOTOI, 

B.A. F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. price 7«. 6<2. 

LIGHT : Its Influence on Life and Health. By Fobbbs WmLOiTf 
M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. (Hon.). Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

A TBEATISE on ELECTBICITY, in Theory and Fraetice. By A. 
Db la Rive, Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Translated by CY. WalkUp 
F.R.S. 8 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £3, 18s. 
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ne COBBELATIOK of PETSICAL FOBCES. By W. R Grotb, 
Q.O. y.PJEl.S. Fifth Edition, revised, and followed by a Discourse on Con- 
tinuity. 8vo. 10a. 6d, The IHscourse on Continuity , separately, 2«. 6d. 

YAK DEB HOEVEN'S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGT. Translated from 
F the Second Butch Edition by the Ber. W. Clask, M J). F JLS. 2 vols. 8yo. 

with 24 PUtes of Figures, eo«. 

Professor OWEN'S LECTTJBES on the COMPABATIVE ANATOMY 

and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals. Second Edition, with 28|l 
Woodcuts. 8V0.2U. 

.' The COXPABATIYE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VEBTE- 
brate Animals. By Bichabd Owszr, F.B.S. D.CJj, With 1,472 Wood* 
f outs. 3vol8.8vo.£318«.6<2. 

": The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and OBNA- 
I MBNTS of OBEAT BBITAIN. By JoHir Evans,: F.B.8. F.S.A. With 

2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts. Svo. price 28s. 

f The OBIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PBIMITIVE CONDITION 
- of MAN : Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lubbock, 

Bart. MJ*. FJLS. Second Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. Svo. price 16«. 

The PBIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCANDINAVIA : containing a 
Description of the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and Mode of Living of 
the Savages in the North of Europe during the Stone Age. By SVBV 
NiLSBOV. With 16 Plates of Figures and 3 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

MANKIND, their OBIGIN and DESTINY. By an M.A. of BaUiol 
College, Oxford. Containing? a New Translation of the First Three Chapters 
of Genesis ; a Critical Examination of the First Two Gospels ; au Explana- 
tion of the Apoca1vp«e ; and the Origin and Secret Meaning of the Mytholo- 
gioil and Mystical Teaching of the Ancients. With 31 Illustrations. Svo, 
price SU. M, 

BIBLE ANIMALS ; being a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Bev. J. G. 
Wood. M JL F.L.S. with about 100 Vignettes on Wood. Svo. 21«. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By the Bev. 
J. G. Wood. M.A. FX.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 21«. 

INSECTS AT HOME; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Bev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 
FJi.S. with upwards of 700 Illustrations engraved on Wood (1 coloured 
and 21 ftdl size of page). Svo. price 219. 

8TBANGE DWELLINGS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged fh)m * Homes without Hands.' By the Bev. J. G, Wood 
M.A. F.L.S. With about 60 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown Svo. price 7b. 6d, 

An EXPOSITION of FALLACIES in the HYPOTHESIS of Mr. 
DABWIN. By C. B. Bbee, M.D. F.Z.S. Author of ' Birds of Europe not; 
observed in the British Isles ' &c. With 86 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. price 149. 

A FAMILIAB HISTOBY of BIBDS. By E. Stanley, D.D. F.B.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 89. 6d 

The HABMONIES of NATTJBE and UNITY of CBEATXON. By Dr. 

GBones HAHTWiia. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 189. 
The SEA and its LIVING WONDEBS. By the same Author. Third 

(Bnglish) Edition. Svo. with many Illustrations, 2l9. ^ 
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The 8TTBTEBSAKEAN WOBLD. By Dr. Gborgb Hartwio. With 
S Maps and about 80 Woodcata, indudiog 8 full nae of page. Sra price 21f. 

The POLAB WOBLD \ a Popular Description of ICan and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Begionaof the Globe. ByDr. Gbobob Hastwio. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs, 8 Mapt, and 85 Woodcnte. 8to. SIa 

KIBBT and SPENCFS INTBODTJCTIOV to XNTOKOLOOT, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. TthBdition. Grown 8to.Bc 

IfATTNDEB'S TBEASTTBT of NATVBAL HISTOBT, or Popdar 
Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T. S. CoBBOLD. MJ). 
Pep. with 900 Woodcuts, 6«. doth, or lOo. bound in cilf. « 

The TBEASITBT of BOTANT, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kinfrdom ; incln ding a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. Ldtdlit, 
P.R.S. and T. Moore, P.LJB. assisted by eminent Oontributon. With 174 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fbp. 12t.cloth, or 209, oaUl 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY tn FAMILIES and 8CH00L8. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomab Moorb, P Ji.S. Pep. with 164 Wood- 
cuts, 2s,6(L 

The BOSE AMATETTB'S OTJIBE. Bj Thoxab Bxvebs. Twelfth 
Edition. Pep. 4f . 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; comprising the Spedfie 
Character, Description, Culture, History^ Ac. of all the Plants fboad ii 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.42c 

XATTNDEB'S SCIENTIFIC and LITEBABY TBEASUBY. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part re-written, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. Y. Johnsoh, Corr. M.Z.S. Pep. 6«. doth, or 10s. cdf. 

A DICTIONABY of SCIENCE, LITEBATUBE, and ABT. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. BRAin>B (the ori^nal Author), and Gsorob W. 
Cox, MA. assisted by contributors of eminent Sdentiflo 'and Litenury 
Acquirements. 3 vols, medium 8vo. price 63«. doth« 



Chemistry, Medicine^ Surgery^ and the 

Allied Sciences. 

A DICTIONABY of CHEMISTBY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By Henry Watts, P.R.S. assisted by eminent Coniribatort 

Complete in 6 vols, medium 8vo. £7 3«. 

Sapplement ; bringing the Eeoord of Chemical Discovery down to 
the end of the year 18'{9 ; including also several Additions to, and Oorreetions 
of, former results which have appeared in 1870 and 1871. By Hrvrt Watts, 
B.A. P.R.S. F.C.S. Assisted by eminent i^cientiflc and Practioal Chemists, 
Contributors to the Original Work. 8vo. price 31«. fid, 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTBY, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Allbv 
Miller, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's ColL London. Nev 
Edition, s vols. 8vo. £3. Part I. Chbkical phtbics, Ite. Past II. 
Ikoroanio Chekibtry, 219. Part III. Oroavic Chbmistbt, Mt. 

OTTTLINES of CHEMISTBY; or, Brief Notes of Chemical Ftets. 

By William OuLnra, M.B. P.B.S. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d» 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the nae of Medical Students. 
By the same Author. New Edition, with 70 Woodc uts. Crown Svo. 7a. 9d, 
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A XAOTAL of CHEMICAL PHTSIOLOOT, indnding its Points of 
Contact with Ffttholosy. By J. L. W. Thttsichitic, MJ). With Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 78. Qd. 

SELECT 1CETH0D8 in CHEMICAL AKALTSI8, chiefly lEOR- 
GANIC. 9y WmuAX Csookbs, P JLS. With 22 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
price ISc 6a. 

CHEMICAL NOTES for the LECTTTBE BOOM. By Thomas Wood, 
TXjM, 2 Tols. crown Svo. L on Heat Ac. price fe. XL on the Metals, S«. 

Thft DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, and TREATMENT of DISEASES 

of Women; including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Gsailt Hxwitt, 
MJD. Third Edition, partly re-written; with numerous additional Illus- 
trations. 8vo. price 2%8. 

On SOME DISOBDEBS of the NEBVOTTS SYSTEM in CHILD- 
HOOD ; being the Lumleian Lectures delivered before the Boyal College of 
Ph^^dans in March 187L By Chaslbs West, M J>. Crown Svo. price te. 

LSCTDBES on the DISEASES of INEANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 
CHABLB8 Wbst, M.D. ftc. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo.l6«. 

A SYSTEM of SUBGEBY, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 
by Yarioos Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, MA. Ac. Surgeon and Lecturer 
on Surgery at St. George's Hospital, and Sui^^n-in-Chief to the Metro- 
Dolitaa Police. Second Edition, thoroughly xevisod, with numerous Xllus- 
mtions. 6 vols. 8vo. £5 68, 

TlM SITBGICAL TBEATMENT of CHILDBEN'S DISEASES. By 
T. Holmes, MA. &c. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Second Edition, with Plates and 1 12 Woodcuts. 8vo. 219. 

LECniBES on the PBINCIPLES and PBACTICE of PHYSIC. By 

Sir Thomas Watbov. Bart. MJ). Pifth Edition, thoroughly revised. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 36«. 

LECTTTBES on STJBGICAL PATHOLOGY. By Sir James Paobt, 
Bart. PJLS. Third Edition, revised and re>edited by the Author and 
Professor W. TmuTEB, M.B. 8vo. with 131 Woodcuts, 21«. 

COOPEB'S DICTIONABY of PBACTICAL STJBGEBY and Encyclo- 
media of Surgical Science. New Edition, brought down to the present time. 
By 8. A. IlLsb, Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, assisted by various Eminent 
Surgeons. Vol. IL 8vo. completing the work. Ilnthepre88, 

On CHBONIC BBONCHITIS, especially as connected with GOXTT, 
EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEART. By E. HuAT^Tmr 
Gsebnhow. M.D. P JLC.P. Ac. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Tlie CLIMATE of the SOITTH of FBANCE as SUITED to INVALIDS; 

with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. By C. T. 
Williams, MA. M.D. Oxon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption at Brompton. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 68, 

BEPOBTS on the PBOGBESS of PBACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
MEDICINE in DifTerent Parts of the World. Edited by Hosace Dobell, 
MJ). assisted by numerous and diitinguished Coadjutcurs. Yols. L and XL 
8vo. 18«. each. 

PDLMONABY CONSUMPTION ; its Nature, Varieties, and Treat- 
ment : with an Analysis of One Thousand Cases to exemplify its Duration. 
By 0. J. B. WiLLLAMS, M J). P.B.S. and C. T. Willlamb, MA. M J). Ozon. 
Post 8vo. price 10«. 6c;. 
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OmriOAL LECTTJEE8 on DISEASES of the LIVSB, JAUITDICI, 
and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By Ceablbb Mubohxbov, MJD. Ftet Sro. 
with 25 Woodcuts, 10«. 6d, 

AVATOXY, DESCBIPTIVE and SUEGIGAL. Bj HsmiT Gkat, 

P JLS. With about 400 Woodcuts from Dissections. IKfth BditSon, Iv 
T. HoLMBB, M JL Cantab, with a new Introduction Iqr.the Editor. Boyd 
8vo. 28<. 

OITTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative. By Jomr 
fKk-oQWkr.r^ F.R.O.S. Sunceon to the TJniTersity Oollege Hospital, t folk 
crown Syo. with 122 Woodcuts, 8S«. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL AKATOXY and PHYSIOLOGY of XAH. Bj tin 

late R. B. Todd, M J). P.R.8. and W. Bowkav, PJEL8. of King*! OoUflgBi 
With numerous Illustrations. Vol. U. 8vo. 26«. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. Bbalb. P.B.S.in oonrse of paUi- 
oation, with many Illustrations. Pasts L and II. price 1$, M, eadi. 

COPLAND'S DICnONABY of PRACTICAL XEDICIHB, abridgri 

from the larii^r work and throughout brought down to the preaent Stite 
of Medical Science. 8vo. S6f . 

On tho MANTTPACTTTEE of BEET-EOQT SUGAR in EHGLANB 

and IRELAND. By WiLLiiX OsooKBS, PJLS. Grown Sro. with 11 

Woodcuts. 8«. 6d, 

DB. PEBEIB A*S ELEMENTS of MATEBIA MEDICA and THEBA- 

PETJTICS, abridfred and adapted for the use of Medical andPharmaoentiosl 
Practitioners and Students ; and comprising all the Medicines of the 
British Pharmaconceia, with such others as are frequently ordered in Pre- 
scriptions or reqv.ired bv the Physician. Edited by Professor Bbntlet. 
PX.S. Ac. and by Dr. Rbdwood, P.C.8. Ac. With 125 Woodcut lUuitra- 
tions. 8vo. price 258, 



The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 

IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf-World. B7 Biohabd 
DoTLB. WithaPoembyW.ALLiVGHAM. TIHth Sixteen Plates, oontaioing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Polio, SU. 6d, 

HALF-HOTTB LECTUBES on the HISTOBY and PBACTIOE of tho 

Pine and Ornamental Arts. By William B. Soott. New Edition, rerised 
by the Author ; with 50 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d, 

ALBERT DUBEB, HIS LIFE and WOBKS; indodii^ Anto- 
biographical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By William fi. Soon* 
With dix Etchings by the Author, and other Illustrations. 8vo. lOt. 

The CHOBALE BOOK for ENGLAND: the Hymns tmnslated by 
Miss C. WiVEWOBTHi the Tunes arranged by Prof. W. S. Bbbttxtt and 
Otto Goldbchmidt. Pep. 4ito. Ha. 6d, 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood EngraTings after the 
'Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian SchooL Crown 4to.Q3«. doth, gilt top • 
or 65. 68. elegantly bound in morocco. * 

LYBA GEBMANICA ; the Christian Year. Translated by CATHEBim 
WnrEWOBTH ; with 125 lUnstrationi on Wood drawn by J, LBiChHXov. 
P.SJu 4to.21». 
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LTBA OEBXANICA ; the Christiaii Life. Translated bj Catherinb 
WiVKWOBTH : with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by J. Lbighion, F.8.A. . 
and other Artists. 4to.21«. 

The LITE of MAN 8TMB0LISED by the MONTHS of the TEAB. 
TcHct selected by &. PiaoT ; Illustrations on Wood from Original Designs by 
J. Lbightov, F.S A. 4to. 42«. 

CATS* and FASLIE'S MOEAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Frorerbs of all Nations. 121 Illustrations on Wood by J. I^ighto5« 
TAJL Text selected by B. Figot. Imperial 8vo.3Is. Qd. 

8ACBED and LEGENDABY ABT. By Mrs. Jameson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vds. square crown 8yo. 81«. 6d. 

Legends of the Monastie Orders. New Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 toI. square crown 8vo. 2U. 

Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
166 Woodcuts. 1 voL square crown 8vo. 2l«. 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlakb. Bevised Edition, with 31 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8to. 42s. 



The Useful Arts, Manufactures, &c. 

HISTOBT of the GOTHIC BEYIVAL ; an Attempt to shew how far 
the taste for Mediaeval Architecture was retained in England during the 
last two centuries, and has been re-developed in the present. BvC. L.Ea8T- 
iiAKBt Architect. With 48 Illustrations (3d full size of page). Imperial 8vo. 
price 81«. Qd. 

eWILrS ENCYCLOFXDIA of ABCHITECTTTBE, with above 1,600 

Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged by Wyatt 
Papwobth. 8vo.62«.6<I. 

A MANTTAL of ABCHITECTTTBE: being a Concise History and 
Explanation of the principal Styles of European Architecture, Ancient, 
Mediieval, and EenaLssance; with a Glossary of Technical Terms. By 
Thomas muchbll. Grown 8vo. with 150 Woodcuts, 10«. 6d, 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUBNITUBE, TTFHOLSTEBY, 
and other Details. By Chablbs L. Eabtlakb, Architect. New Edition 
with about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 18«. 

PBINC^FLES of MECHANISM, designed for the Use of Stndents in 
the Universities, and for En^eering Students generally. By E 
Willis, M.A. F.B.S. &c Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 374 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

LATHES and TUBNINO, Simple, Meehanical, and OBNAMENTAL. 
By W. Hbkbt Nobthoott, With about 240 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood. 8Tal8s, 

PBBSPEGTIVE ; or, the Art of Drawing what one Sees. Explained 
and adapted to the use of those Sketching ft*om Nature. By Lieut. W. H. 
Collins, B.E. F.B.A.S. With 37 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price M. 
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ITBE'S DIGTIONABT of ARTS, 1IANT7PAGTTTBE8, aad WOOL 
Sixth EditioTi, chiofly rovTiitten and greatly enlarged by Robbbt Hvit, 
V.R.S. assisted by numorous Contributors eminent in Scionoe and fin 
Arts, nnd familiar with Man nfacturea. With abore 2^000 Woodouto. Siolii 
medium 8vo. price £4. 14s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK of FBACTICAL TELEGBAPET. By IL a CoLtET, 
I^Ionib. Inst. C.E. Eneineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post Office. 
Fifth Edition, with 118 Woodcuts and 9 Plates. 8vo. price 14«. 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEEBING, Historical, Theoratkal, 
and I'racticaL By E. Cbest, O.E. With above 8,000 Woodcuts. Srctfa 

The STRAINS in TBUSSES Computed by means of Diagrams ; wiUi 
20 Examples drawn to Scale. By F. A. Rah-ken, MJL C.E. Ijeoturer it 

tho Hartley Institution, Southampton. With S5 Diagrams. Square crown 
Svo. price Gs. 6d. 

TREATISE on HILLS and UILLWOBE. By Sir W. Faibbaibi 

Bart. F.ILS. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 822 Woodcuts. S vob 
8vo. 32«. 

USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. By the same Author. 

Fii^sT, Second, and TniBD Ssbibs, with many Hates and WoodoaU 
3 vols, crown Svo. 10«. 6d. each. 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WROUGHT IRON to Building 

Purposes. By Sir W. Faibbaibx, Bart. F.R.S. Fourth Edition, enlarged; 
with 6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 18c. 

IRON SHIP BUILDING, its History and Progress, as comprised in t 

Series of Experimental Researches. By the same Author. With 4 Plates and 
130 Woodcuts. 8V0.18*. 

A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its yarions Applications 

to Mines, Mills, Stoam Navigation, Railwaysand Agriculture. By jTboubhb, 
C.E. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 646 Woodcuts. 4ta 48i. 

CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications to 
Miues, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6*. 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Author, forming a 

Key to tho Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcik 9t. 

BOURNE'S RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM EKOINE in its 

various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. Boing a Supplement to the Author's * Catechism of the Steam 
Engine.' By Joux BoucNE, C.E. New Edition, including many New 
Examples ; with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. da, 

A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and 

Screw Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War; with Notices 
of other M othods of Propulsion, Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and detailed Specifications of Ships and Engines. By 
J. BouBXE, C.E. New Edition, with 64 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. 4to. 63is. 
EXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and GAS ENGINES of 
the most Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, for Driving Machinery, 
for Jiocomotion, and for Amriculture, minutely and practically described. 
By John Bourne, C.E. In course of publication in 24 Parts, price 29.6d. 
each, forming One volume 4to. with about 60 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, adapted from tho last 

German Edition of Professor Keel's Metallurgy by W.CB00EES,FJLS.ftc. 
ai?(i L*. BdSBio, Ph«D. M £ With 625 Woodcuts. 3 vols. Svo. price £4. 19t. 
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MITCHELL'S HAHTTAL of FSACTICAL ASSATIKG. Third Edi- 
tion, for the most part re-writteii, with all the recent Discoyeries inoor* 
porated, by W. OsooKBS, P JLS. With 188 Woodcuts. 8vq.28«. 

The ABT of FESFTmEBT ; the Histoir and Theory of Odonrs, and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Br. "PiEBSEt F»C JS. 
Third Edition, with 68 Woodcuts. Crown 8vow lOf . 9d, 

LOTJDOirS EKCTCL0P2DIA of AOBICTTLTirEE : comprising the 
Laving-out, Lnprovement, and Management of Landed Proport^ and the 
Cultiyation and EconOmy of the Productions of Agricolturo. With )^00 
Woodcuts. 8ya2U. 

Loudon'g Encyclopaedia of Gardening : comprifiing the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gar- 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 2U. 

BATLDOirS ABT of YALTJIHG BENTS and TILLAGES, and CSaims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas aoid Lady-Day. 
Eighth Edition, revised by J. 0. Mostov. 8ya 10«. Qd, 



Beligious and Moral Works. 

The OTJTLIHES of the CHBISTIAH MINISTBY SELIHEATED, and 

brought to the Test of Season, Holy Scripture History, and Experience, 
with a view to the Becouciliation of Existin^^ Differences concerning it, 
espedaUv between Presbyterians and Episcopalians. By C. Woudswoeth, 
D.C.L. Bishop of St. Andrews, and Fellow of Winchester College. Crown 
8vo. price 78. Qd, 

CHBISTIAH COUNSELS, Selected from the Devotional Works of 
P^nelon, Archbishop of Cambrai. Translated by A. M. James. Crown Svo. 
price 5s, 

CHBIST the CONSOLEB ; a Book of Comfort for the Sick. With a 
Prefkce by the Bight Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Small Svo. price 68, 

ATJTHOBITT and CONSCIENCE ; a Free Debate on the Tendency of 
Dogmatic Theology and on the Characteristics of Paith. Edited by CoHWAT 
"Morel. Post Svo. price 78, Qd, 

BEASONS of FAITH ; or, the OEDER of the Christian Argument 

Developed and Explained. By the Biev. Q, S. DsEW, "MJi, Second Edition* 
revised and enlarged. Pep. Svo. price 6^. 

The TBUE DOCTBINE of the ETTCHABIST. By Thomas S. L. Voqait, 
DJ), Canon and Prebendary of Chichester and Eural Dean. Svo. price IBs, 

CHBISTIAN SACEBDOTALISM, viewed from a Layman's standpoint 
or tried by Holy Scripture and the Early :Pathers; with a short Sketch of 
the State of the Church from the end of the Third to the Beformation in 
the be^niug of the Sixteenth Century. By Joen JABDn^E, M.A. LLJ). 
Svo. price S«.6<i. 

tmrONTMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their BEABING on CHBIS- 
TIAN PAITH and PRACTICE. By the Bev. Bobebt Bakeb Gibdlb- 
BTONS, M JL Svo. price 158, 

An INTBODirCTION to the THEOLOGT of the CHUBCH of 
ENGLAND, in an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By tl;e Be?, 
T. P. BOULTBEE, LL.D. Pep. Svo. price 69. 
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PBIHCIFLES of EDT7CATI0V Drawn from Katare and Bevelation, 

and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the Author 
of ' Amy Herbert.' 2 toIs. fcp. 12«. 6d, 

8INGSBS and BONOS of the CHTTBCH : being Biographical Sketches 
of the Hymn-Writers in all the principal Collections; with Notes on their 
Psalms and Hymns. By Josiah Millbs, MA. Post 8vo. price 10«. 6<2. « 

lYBA OEBMAKICAy translated from the German hj Miss C. Wink« 
WOBTH. PiBST Sbbies, Hynuis for the Sundays and Chief Festivals. 
Bbcoztd Sbbies. the Christian Life. Fcp. 3«. Qd, eachSBBiBS. 

• 8PIBITTJAL SONGS * for the STTNDATS and HOLIDATS through- 
out the Yeai^ By J. S.B. Mobsbll, LLJ). Ticar of Egham and Bural Deui. 
Fourth Edition, Sixth Thousand. Fcp,48.6d, 

The BEATITUDES : Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit ; Desire for Holiness ; Gentleness ; Purity of Heart; the Peace- 
makers I Sufferings for Christ. By the same. Third Edition. Fcp. Sa. M, 

klM PBESENCE— not hit MEMOBT, 1865. By the same Author 

in Memory of his SoB. Sixth Edition. 16mo. U, 
ENDEAYOUBS after the CHBISTIAN LIFE: Disconrses. By 
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post 8vo. price 219. 
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GADOBE ; or, TITIAN'S COUNTEY. By Josiah Gilbert, one of 
the Authors of * The Dolomite Mountaina.* With Map, Pacsimile, and 40 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 81«. 6d, 

HOURS of EXEBCISE in the ALPS. By John Ttnbali., LL.D. 
F.R.S. Second Edition, with 7 Woodcuts by B. Whtmpeb. Crown 8vo. 
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Woodcuts. Post 8to. 12«. ed. 
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Miles, Esq. Ninth Edition, with Illustrations. Imperial 8to. 12«. 6d. 
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Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6(2. 

STABLES and STABLE-FITTINOS. By the same. Imp. 8to. with 
IS Plates, 16a. 

BEMABKS on HOBSES' TEETH, addressed to Forchasers. By the 
same. Post Svo. Is. Qd, 

A TBEATISE on HOBSE-SHOEING and LAUENESS. By Joseph 
Gamgeb, Veterinary Surgeon,: formerly Lecturer on the Priuciples and 
Practice of Farriery in the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh. Svo. with 
55 Woodcuts, price 158, 

BLAINE'S VETEBINABT ABT ; a Treatise on the Anatomj, Physi- 
ology, and Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, Neat Cattle 
and Sheep. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged by C. Sise£, M JLC.V.SX. 
Svo. with Plates and Woodcuts. ISs, 

The HOBSE: with a Treatise on Draught By William Youatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 

The DOG. By the same Author. Svo. with nnmeroos Woodcuts, 6s. 

The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stohehengb. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The GBETHOTIND. By Stonehengb. Bevised Edition, with 24 
Portraits of Gr^hounds. Square crown Svo. 10s. 6^. 

The OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Fartori- 
tion in the Cow. By J. B. Dobbos. Crown Svo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
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Past L PMee,l2». Part II. }Vart 18«. 

The CABINET LAWTZB ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 

Ciril, Criminal, and Comititutional : intended for Practical Use and ic 

General Information. Twouty-tliird Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 7t. 9d, aj 
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West, M.D. Second Edition. Fcp. Svo. U. 6<i. ^ 

NOTES on LTING-IN INSTITUTIONS ; with a Proposal for Oin- g 

nising an Institution for Training Midwives and Midwifery Nurses. J^ 
Floseitce Nightingalb. With 5 Plans. Square crown Svo. 7«. edL ^ 

NOTES on HOSPITALS. By Flobenob Niohtinoalb. Third Edi- | 

tion, enlarged ; with 13 Plans. Post 4to. 18«. | { 

CHESS OPENINGS. Bj F. W. Longman, BaUiol CoUege, Oxford. 

Fcp. Svo. 2s, ed, 
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Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s, 
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Property, Eenewal Fines, Reversions, &c. Seventh Edition, edited by 
Montague Mabbiott, Barrister-at-Law. Post Svo. price 10s. 

MAUNDEB'S TBEASI7BT of KNOWLEDGE and LIBBABT of 
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GUtzetteer, Classical Dictionary, Clironolo^nr, Law Dictionary, a Synopill 
of the Peerage, useful Tables &c. Revised edition. Fcp. Svo. prioe 6s. 
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